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Dr.  NOEVIN  GEEEN, 

PEESIDENT  WESTEM  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

BEFORE  THE 

House  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads, 

APRIL    8    AND    11,1884-. 


WASHINGTON : 

GIBSON  BROS.,  PRINTERS. 

1884. 


dr  norvin  green, 
president  western  union  telegraph  co. 

BEFORE    THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICES  AND  POST  KOADS, 

JLFTtllL,    &    and    11,    1884. 


Committee  on  Post-Offioes  and  Post  Roads, 
House  of  Representatives,  April  8,  1884. 

Dr.  NoRviN  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  appeared  before  the  Committee  and  made  the 
following  statement : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  from  a  sick  room — have  not 
even  read  carefully  one  of  the  important  bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee— but  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  uiy  Company  to  appear  befo^p 
you.  I  am  here  more  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions 
and  giving  any  information  the  Committee  may  desire  in  re- 
spect to  the  telegraph  business,  which  is  not  very  well  known 
by  everybody,  than  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  set  argu- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  have  exhausted  myself  pretty  well 
in  that  direcjtion  in  several  papers  I  have ,  written  on  the 
subject * 

The  Chairman.  I  have  one  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Green.  and  which  I  assume  that  the   Committee 

charged  with  the  subject  have  read.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  those  papers  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  having  decided  that  the  telegraph  was  an  adjunct  of 
commerce,  and  that  its  business  was  commerce   itself,  having 


justified  and  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1866 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  States — I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  under  that  clause  to  regulate  commerce, 
was  not  authorized  to  engage  in  commercial  traffic  as  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  States,  and  much  less  was  it  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  commercial  traffic  within  a  State. 

I  could  show  by  statistical  exhibits  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  grand  commercial  centres,  more  than  half  the 
business  of  any  of  the  large  offices  was  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  therefore  that  in  the  interior  towns  of  the  State 
more  than  half  their  business  is  within  the  State. 

If  it  be,  as  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is,  a  commercial  busi- 
ness— "  commerce  itself  "  they  pronounce  it — then  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  going  a  great  way  for  the  Government  to  engage  in 
commercial  traffic  within  a  State.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  centralization  that  will  be  followed  by  other  steps,  undoubt- 
edly, as  it  is  now,  and  has  been  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. I  have  lately  read  a  long  and  very  able  paper  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  upon  the  clamor  in  England  now  for  taking  tlie 
railroads  "  with  or  without  compensation."  That  is  the  com- 
munistic cry  in  England  now.  It  has  been  accomplished,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  France  and  in  many  other  States  of  Europe. 
The  taking  of  railroads  will  be  followed  by  the  taking  of 
other  incidental  things,  until  the  United  States  will  become 
a  sort  of  parental  institution  to  a  general  community  of  in- 
terests. It  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  purpose 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  that  sub- 
ject than  the  citations  which  are  contained  in  my  paper  in  the 
North  American  Review,  but  begin  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  with  the  conclusion  of  that  paper — a  maxim  which  I 
have  remembered  from  my  childhood.  When  Gen.  Jackson 
was  President  the  motto  of  several  of  the  leading  organs  of 
the  administration  wag : 

"  Tiiat  country  is  governed  best  which  is  governed  least." — 
Andrew  Jackson. 


I  remember  seeing  that  as  the  motto  of  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  those  early  days,  and  I  have  remembered  it  as  a 
maxim  ever  since. 

This  Government  has  grown  beyond  all  conceptit)n  of  the 
people  who  have  lived  in  it  as  long  as  I  have.  I  remember 
when  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
my  father,  who  was  a  dry-goods  merchant,  had  to  come  as  far 
as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  the  West  on  a  six  weeks' 
voyage  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods.  The  telegraph  had  not  then 
been  thought  of,  and  the  population  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  then,  was  about  13,000,000.  I  scarcely  see  anybody 
here  who  has  lived  as  many  years  as  I  have.  But  within  my 
recollection  there  has  been  more  advance  in  the  material  pros- 
^.erity  of  the  country,  more  advance  in  the  application  of  science 
to  practical  uses,  and  in  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space,  than 
there  had  been  in  any  five  hundred  years  previous. 

If  this  country  was  the  size  of  Switzerland  or  England,  it 
might  better  undertake  a  parental  control  of  all  the  commer- 
cial institutions  of  the  country  than  it  can  with  its  present  im- 
mense dimensions.  The  Government  has  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  the  business  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  in  my 
judgment.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  whatever 
for  interfering  with  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country, 
except  to  the  extent  of  regulating  them  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  which  regulation  I  understand  to  mean  that  the 
Government  shall  see  that  everybody  lias  a  ffiir  show ;  that 
nobody  has  any  unfair  advantage.  The  very  subject-matter 
decided,  on  which  that  act  was  sustained,  and  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  commerce  in  respect  to  the  telegraph 
was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  question  where  the 
State  of  Florida  had  given  an  exclusive  charter  to  a  telegraph 
company  to  occupy  two  important  counties  of  that  State,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Pensacola,  with  telegraph  lines.  The  act 
of  1866  declared  substantially  that  any  telegraph  company 
could  go  into  that  city  and  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  its 
lines  of  telegraph,  (the  act  of  the  State  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding,) the  company  having  acquired  a  place  to  plant 
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its  poles.  The  act  of  1866  gave  authority  to  any  company  ac- 
cepting that  act  to  maintain  and  operate  its  lines  on  any  post 
road,  but  did  not  assume  to  give,  and  I  presume  could  not  as- 
sume to  give,  any  power  to  condemn  the  right  of  way,  or  ap- 
propriate the  right  of  way,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of  the  fee.  But  beyond  that,  in  several  of  the  States,  con- 
spicuously in  New  Jersey,  it  has  been  decided  that  even  a  rail- 
road company  cannot  give  the  right  of  way  to  any  other  tele- 
graph company  than  its  own,  or  the  one  necessary  to  its  opera- 
tion ;  that  the  easement  upon  which  the  railroad  tracks  are 
placed,  acquired  for  railroad  purposes,  may  embrace  a  telegraph 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  that  railroad,  but  it  cannot  em- 
brace any  other  purpose,  and  for  any  and  all  other '  purposes 
the  right  is  still  in  the  parties  who  hold  the  fee.  Parties  build- 
ing through  New  Jersey  have  been  compelled  by  the  courts 
not  only  to  condemn  a  right  of  way  on  railroads,  as  authorized 
by  State  law,  but  to  proceed  against  the  owner  of  the  fee  and 
condemn  and  pay  the  damages  to  plant  their  poles- 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  within  the  power  or  province  of 
Congress  to  say  that  any  parties  may  plant  their  poles  on  pri- 
vate property,  take  property  without  just  compensation,  and  I 
presume  that  that  feature  of  the  bill  means  no  more  than  was 
meant  in  tlie  act  of  1866,  which  gives  them  the  right  to  main- 
tain and  operate  their  lines  on  post  routes,  having  acquired  the 
right  to  plant  their  poles.  I  have  thought  it  the  less  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  because  this 
Committee  has  already  resolved,  by  a  decided  majority,  that 
it  is  inexpedient  for  the  Government  to  either  build  lines  of 
telegraph  or  purchase  existing  lines.  But  I  understand  that  it 
is  still  to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Government 
may  not  form  a  sort  of  partnership  with  some  existing  com- 
panies, or  a  specified  existing  company,  and  establish  a  tele- 
graph under  the  auspices  of  the  Postal  Department — a  postal 
telegraph,  in  fact,  in  which  the  Government,  by  its  Postal 
Department,  shall  stand  between  the  telegraph  company  and 
the  people,  receiving  and  delivering  the  messages,  while  the 
company  carries   the  messages  by  contract,  as   the  mails  are 


carried.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  involves  the  very  same 
principle  as  building  telegraph  lines.  What  any  party  does  by 
its  agent  it  does  by  itself.  This  is  therefore  essentially  a  Gov- 
ernment telegraph,  conceding  the  principle  and  establishing 
the  precedents. 

More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  telegraph  business  is  com- 
mercial and  news  service.  The  social  telegraphing,  embracing 
all  the  political  telegraphing  and  everything  that  is  not  strictly 
commercial,  or  service  to  papers,  does  not  amount  to  ten  per 
cent.  As  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hubbard  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  it  amounts  to  something  more  than  that  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  But  that  is  because  that  is  the 
pleasure  ground  of  the  world.  There  are  more  than  a  million 
of  people  travelling  there  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  seek  their  own  pleasure. 
They  have  friends  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  they 
want  rooms,  berths,  and  accommodations  provided  ahead,  and 
want  to  know  where  their  friends  are,  and  the  telegraphing 
for  those  purposes  makes  the  percentage  of  social  telegraph- 
ing larger  there  than  it  is  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  many  millions  of  people  there  are  in  this  country ; 
I  have  heard  it  estimated  as  high  as  sixty-three  millions 
now,  and  it  is  certainly  over  sixty  millions;  but  of  all 
the  millions  of  people  in  this  country  there  never  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  our  Company,  been  five  hundred 
thousand  of  them  that  have  done  any  telegraphing  in  any  one 
year.  Of  the  180,000  population  of  this  city  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  rates  were  put  down  to  ten  cents  all  over  the  coun- 
try there  are  not  ten  thousand  who  would  ever  use  the  tel- 
egraph. 

The  proposition  before  the  Committee  is  for  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  furnish  facilities,  expenditures,  and  responsibilities, 
amounting  on  the  large  volume  of  business  that  we  did  last 
year  with  13,000  oflSces,  of  which  9,000  were  operated  by  rail- 
road companies  free  from  any  expense  that  appears  in  our 
tables,  the  cost  being  paid  by  free  service  of  telegraphic  des- 
patches that  do  not  appear  as  a  cost,  nevertheless  at  the  cost  of 


the  remaining  four  thousand,  there  was  paid  for  rent,  for  mes- 
sengers, for  light  and  fuel  in  the  front  offices,  for  clerks  and 
cashiers  engaged  in  the  receipt  of  messages,  for  clerks  engaged 
as  managers  of  messengers  for  their  distribution,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $2,550,000,  making  the  cost  per  message  on  forty-two 
and  one-half  million  messages  about  six  cents  per  message. 
The  Government  is  asked  to  at>sume  that  expenditure  for  two 
cents  a  message.  This  cost  of  six  cents  per  message  to  us  is 
on  the  basis  of  a  large  volume  of  business,  much  of  which  was 
handled  at  offices  where  there  were  no  terminal  expenses  what- 
ever. If,  however,  the  volume  of  business  were  small,  and  the 
Government  had  to  provide  the  offices  everywhere,  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  message.  This  bonus  of  the  difference 
between  two  cents  and  ten  cents  per  message  is  proposed  to  be 
given  absolutely  by  the  Government  to  a  company  for  what ; 
to  make  telegraphing  twenty  cents  in  certain  districts,  in  a 
large  portion  of  which  it  is  now  fifteen  cents,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  Government ;  to  build  up  and  give  credit  to  a  new 
company,  one  out  of  four,  having  no  more  claims  on  the  Gov- 
ernment than  any  one  of  the  other  three,  not  a  particle,  and 
prepared  to  afford  less  accommodations  to  it  than  any  of  the 
other  three  by  long  odds. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  greater  competition  would  be  stimu- 
lated. There  are  three  telegraph  offices  in  the  post-office  in 
New  York  to-day.  Make  this  contract,  and  you  turn  out  two 
of  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  large  post-offices  generally 
throughout  the  country  to  let  anybody  come  in  and  establish  a 
telegraph  office  there  that  wants  to.  They  are  competing  with 
each  other  side  by  side.  I  presume  that  if  the  Government 
assumed  that  relation  to  a  telegraph  company  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  Government  to  turn  everybody  out  of  this  build- 
ing, excepting  the  Government  telegraph,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  competition  and  lessen  the  public  accommodation. 

But  how  is  the  Government  in  this  contract  without  im- 
mense expenditure  to  afford  the  accommodations  that  are  now 
being  afforded  by  healthful  competition  ?     We  have  in  the 
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city  of  New  York  over  a  hundred  offices ;  I  presume  other 
companies  have  a  great  number  of  offices;  I  know  that  they 
have ;  but  none  of  them  so  many  as  our  Company.  But  if  the 
Government  is  to  furnish  room,  receiving  clerks,  and  all  the 
terminal  expenses  for  a  Government  telegraph  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, they  would  have  to  furnish  at  least  fifty  offices  and  pay 
the  rent  of  them  for  their  proteges,  which  would  involve  an 
immensely  greater  expense  than  this  Committee  has,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, taken  into  consider"  ion. 

The  history  of  the  telegraph  has  been  a  history  of  continu- 
ous, regular,  and  conservative  reductions.  I  have  been  in  tlie 
business  for  thirty  years.  When  I  went  to  New  York  in  1866, 
eighteen  years  ago,  the  rate  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  $16.50  per  message.  The  rate  over  the  cable 
when  it  first  opene^'  ^/as  $1C  for  a  message  of  ten  words,  all 
the  words  being  counted.  '  he  rate  has  been  reduced  from 
$16.50  eighteen  years  ago  i  $1.  The  maximum  rate  at  which 
we  send  messages  now  between  all  points  on  our  lines  (embrac- 
ing from  North  Sydney,  in  the  far  eastern  end  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  British  America  in  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  4,500 
miles,)  is  $1.  Those  countries  that  have  uniform  rates  are 
small,  and  the  service  is  all  embraced  within  one  circuit.  The 
longest  distance  for  any  message  sent  in  Great  Britain  is  not 
over  700  miles,  including  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  business  is  done  within  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  They  can,  therefore,  well  have  a 
uniform  rate.  The  only  uniform  rate  anywhere  that  embraces 
a  long  distance  of  transmission,  is  that  of  France,  where  they 
send  to  Algiers  for  the  same  rate  that  they  send  messages  in 
France,  and  that  is  for  political  purposes,  the  telegraphs  all 
belonging  to  the  government.  But  foi*  a  long  distance,  any- 
where over  a  thousand  miles,  the  rates  in  this  country  are 
cheaper  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  Europe.  For  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Omalia  the  rate 
would  be  twice  as  much,  throwing  out  the  rate  for  submarine 
cables.     As  it  stands,  with  the  cable  rates,  it  is  over  five  times 
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as  great.  The  exact  facts  are  in  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  made  large  reductions 
of  rates,  and  the  fact  is  that  all  the  consolidations  of  different 
telegraph  companies  into  one  company  in  the  past  have  event- 
uated in  the  reduction  of  rates.  In  addition,  we  are  constantly 
taking  up  little  lines  and  wiping  out  their  rates.  Soon  after 
the  war  we  took  up  a  line  from  Houston  to  Galveston,  where 
the  rate  was  $1  for  about  fifty  miles.  T^^at  rate  was  wiped 
out  entirely.  Only  last  year  we  took  up  some  independent 
lines  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  that  charged  a  separate  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents,  which,  added  to  our  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents,  made  the  rate  to  and  from  all  those  hotels  fifty  cents. 
We  took  up  those  lines,  and  wiped  out  their  rate  and  made 
the  rate  uniform  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  have  recently  done  the  same  thing  also  in  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  entire  New  England 
and  New  York  States,  and  from  New  York  city  to  all  points 
in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  exceptional  rates  as 
low  as  fifteen  cents,  and  some  as  low  as  ten  cents.  For  three 
years  we  have  been  doing  business  between  the  Oil  Exchange 
of  New  York  and  the  oil  regions  at  a  ten-cent  rate.  That  is 
a  large  business,  but  involves  no  outside  deliveries,  and  is  done 
for  ten  cents  a  message.  The  twenty-five-cent  rate  covers  a 
larger  area  to-day  than  the  shilling  rate  in  England.  I  have 
examined  the  area,  and  find  that  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  are  together  about  equal  to  the  area  of 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  But  we  have  added 
to  that  area  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  within  which  we  only  charge  twenty-five 
cents.  When  I  went  into  the  business  at  New  York  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  $7.50.  It  has  been 
steadily  reduced,  and  within  the  last  few  months  fifty  cents 
more  has  been  taken  off,  making  the  maximum  rate  now 
only  $1. 

These  combinations,  which  have  excited  so  much  antagonism 
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to  my  Company,  have  not  only  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
rates,  but  also  in  an  improved  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  for  twenty  words  or  ten  words  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Ten  words.  The  date,  address,  and  signature 
are  free ;  the  date,  signature,  and  address  generally  run  over 
ten  words. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  charge  the  same  rate  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  that  you  do  from  New  York  to  Galveston  and 
Houston  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  the  maximum  rate  is  $1. 

Not  only  has  the  combination  and  absorption  of  various  com- 
panies resulted  in  the  reduction  of  rates,  with  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, but  it  has  also  resulted  in  an  improved  service.  I  will 
give  that  single  exception :  In  the  warm  controversy  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  when  Mr.  Gould  was  trying  to 
drive  us  into  some  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  was  los- 
ing money,  a  war  of  rates  ensued  that  made  a  25-cent  rate  east 
of  the  Missouri  river.  That  rate  was  partially  restored  after 
the  settlement,  but  not  entirely,  because  the  rate  to  Chicago 
had  been  75  cents,  and  it  was  only  made  fifty  cents,  and  only 
50  cents  to  St.  Louis,  which  had  been  more  ;  and  the  rate  to 
Omaha  was  made  75  cents,  which  had  before  been  $1.25. 
But  these  rates  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time ;  I  can- 
not go  through  them  all  in  detail.  That  instance,  however,  is 
the  only  exception  where  any  combination  of  telegraphs  has 
resulted  in  increasing  the  rate.  That  was  a  losing  rate  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  it  was  increased.  It  was  made  to  be  a  losing 
rate.  It  was  in  the  war  of  rates,  and  was  made  as  a  drive  to 
force  a  settlement. 

Not  only  has  this  been  the  result,  the  steady  reduction  of  rates, 
but  it  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  improvement  of  the  service. 
Only  fifteen  years  ago  nobody  expected  an  answer  from  New  Or- 
leans the  same-day.  Messages  were  sent  down  there  during  the 
evening  and  night  and  the  answers  came  next  morning.  Now,  if 
our  customers  on  the  Cotton  Exchange  do  not  get  an  answer  in 
half  an  hour  they  raise  a  row  about  it.  The  improved  service  has 
made  additional  exactions  in  the  service,  and  to-day  there  is  a  ser- 
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vice  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the  other  produce  ex- 
changes and  boards  of  trade  throughout  the  country  that  is  not 
equalled  anywhere  throughout  the  world.  Our  competitors  of 
the  postal  system  have  made  a  specialty  of  that  service.  We  have 
entered  into  competition  with  them,  but  even  before  they  entered 
the  field  in  respect  to  it  we  were  giving  men  answers  before  they 
left  the  counter  after  they  had  tiled  their  messages.  It  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  in  that  service  now  that  a  man  goes  to  the 
counter  and  sends  his  message,  waits  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
gets  his  answer.  The  parties  are  all  on  the  floor,  and  no  time 
is  lost  in  making  deliveries.  On  messages  to  be  sent  out  most 
of  the  time  is  usually  lost  in  making  del'veries.  The  messen- 
ger cannot  always  find  the  man  to  whom  the  telegram  is  ad- 
dressed, and  many  exactions  in  that  respect  are  very  unreason- 
able. They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  message  is  addressed  may  be  out  of  his 
office  and  cannot  be  found,  and  probably  a  long  explanation 
has  to  be  entered  into  to  satisfy  them  in  that  respect. 

With  the  advantages,  that  I  have  given,  of  my  Company,  and 
the  handling  of  a  large  volume  of  business,  the  average  cost 
per  message,  rating  press  service  at  thirty  words  a  message, 
and  including  messages  of  railroads,  for  which  we  get  paid  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  though  we  get  no  revenue  from 
them,  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  is  an  average  of  23 J  cents 
per  message.  The  terminal  expenses  embrace  a  great  many 
branch  offices,  at  which  we  pay  rent  and  salaries,  and  a  great 
many  branch  offices  in  hotels  and  other  places  where  rent  and 
board  of  the  operator,  or  a  portion  of  his  salary,  is  furnished. 

Mr.  White.  In  making  that  estimate  do  you  allow  anything 
for  free  passes  ? 

Mr.  Green.  All  the  free  messages  are  estimated.  They  are 
mainly  those  of  railroad  companies.  Those  that  are  sent  on 
the  line  of  the  road  do  not  come  under  our  supervision,  be- 
cause they  are  sent  on  their  own  wire  and  are  connected  with 
the  railroad  service.  But  the  railroad  messages  that  go  off 
the  line  of  the  road  and  are  handled  by  our  operators  all  go 
into  this  account. 
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Mr.  White.  Is  it  customary  to  give  free  passes  to  individ- 
uals, as  it  is  customary  to  give  free  passes  on  railroads ;  are 
those  counted  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Those  are  counted,  but  it  is  a  very  small  afPair. 
The  free  service,  or  what  is  nominally  free,  is  a  contract  free 
service  with  railroad  companies,  which  embraces  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  our  free  service,  counted  as  free  service,  though 
really  it  is  a  contract  service. 

A  Member.  Mr.  White  means  a  complimentary  service. 

Mr.  White.  About  what  percentage  is  complimentary  ser- 
vice ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  an  exceedingly  small  percentage. 

Mr.  White.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  is  quite  common  that  you  give  complimentary  service 
as  railroad  companies  give  free  passes. 

Mr.  Green.  In  that  respect  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very 
small  afPair,  and  embraces  a  service  that  probably  would  not 
be  done  without  free  passes.  Anticipating  any  question  on 
that  point,  1  want  to  say  right  here — because  I  have  been  very 
frank  and  open  about  this  matter — that  we  are  ready  to  give 
passes,  and  have  given  them,  to  every  member  of  Congress 
who  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  them  or  asked  for 
them.  We  have  never  intentionally  offered  them  to  any  mem- 
ber who  did  not  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  White.  Have  they  been  given  to  very  many  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No  ;  not  to  a  great  number,  and  they  only 
cover  family  and  social  messages. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  to  give  them  to  every 
member  of  Congress  and  Senator  ;  what  sort  of  a  figure  would 
that  cut  in  your  general  business  ;  would  it  make  any  per- 
(jeptible  difference  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Not  a  bit.  Besides  that,  it  embraces  a  class  of 
business  that  probably  would  not  be  done  at  all  if  the  free 
passes  were  not  given.  No  man  living  has  a  frank  to  do  all 
his  telegraph  business  free  except  a  director  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  White.  Since  the   matter  has   gone  thus  far,  I  would 
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like  to  ask  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  how  many,  franks  of  that 
kind  have  been  given  to  Members  and  Senators,  to  Judges  and 
officials  throughout  the  Union  during  the  last  three  years  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  say  this  year. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  say  this  year. 

Mr.  Gkeen.  1  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  have  no 
means  of  answering  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  object  to  an- 
swering if  he  had  the  information  at  hand. 

Mr.  G-REEN.  I  do  not  object  to  answering. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  Mr.  White  was  not  in  when  Dr. 
Green  made  the  statement  that  there  was  only  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  telegraphing  that  was  social  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Green.  Including  political  messages.  About  79  per 
cent,  is  strictly  commercial,  and  in  that  class  of  our  customers 
there  has  been  no  clamor  for  cheap  telegraphy  ;  they  infinitely 
prefer  good  service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  them 
whether  the  message  is  25  or  35  or  50  cents.  The  important 
question  is,  "  Can  I  get  my  answer  in  five  minutes  ?"  That  is 
the  question  with  them.  About  11  per  cent,  is  news  service, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  in  the  news  service,  except  those 
who  complain  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
and  the  Western  Associated  Press,  and  who  think  that  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  in  some  way  involved 
with  those  press  associations.  We  have  announced  again  and 
again  that  we  will  give  to  any  press  association  the  same  rates 
that  we  give  to  the  New  York  Associated  Press  if  it  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  business  ;  we  will  gi\e  them  the  same  rate 
for  a  less  amount  of  business ;  but  we  cannot  send  a  special 
report  to  a  newspaper  from  New  York  at  the  same  rate  that 
we  drop  to  another  paper  in  the  same  town.  This  drop  service 
we  are  giving  for  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  woi-d,  the 
cheapest  news  service  in  the  world  to-day.  Large  combina- 
tions have  been  formed  that  own  the  news.  We  had  a  suit  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  by  a  newspaper  proprietor  because  we 
refused  to  drop  him  the   New  York   Associated  Press  report, 
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which  we  had  no  more  right  to  give  him  than  we  had  to  give 
him  your  private  message. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  Did  you  beat  him  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Of  course  we  beat  him,  but  had  to  take  the 
case  into  the  United  States  court  to  do  it.  I  doubt  if  we  would 
have  beaten  before  the  local  justice.  We  had  to  take  it  to  the 
United  States  court  to  beat  that  popular  feeling  against  us, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  we  were  refusing  to  deliver  re- 
ports to  newspapers. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation except  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  business  done  ? 

Mr.  Green.  None  whatever.  We  have  more  fights  with  the 
Associated  Press  than  with  all  the  rest  of  our  customers  put 
together.  We  are  in  a  wrangle  with  them  every  day.  They 
insist  that  we  are  doing  somebody's  service  cheaper  than  theirs. 
Our  contract  with  them  stipulates  that  we  shall  give  them  as 
low  a  rate  as  we  give  to  anybody  else ;  while  it  fixes  the  rates, 
it  gives  the  Associated  Press  the  benefit  of  "  the  most  favored 
nation,"  as  you  say  in  treaties,  and  they  are  constantly  claim- 
ing, predicated  upon  that  clause,  that  we  are  doing  somebody's 
service  cheaper  than  theirs.  But  they  own  this  news.  You 
have  had  that  subject  pretty  well  ventilated  by  my  friend  Wat- 
terson,  who  has  been  here  to  try  to  get  an  act  passed  for  copy- 
righting news  to  keep  people  from  stealing  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  got  the  bill  passed  yet. 

Mr.  Green.  Of  course  a  great  many  people  do  steal  the 
news. 

Mr.  White.  Are  you  sure  that  has  been  his  business  here  ? 
It  hns  been  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  here  on  that  busi- 
ness or  the  whiskey  business. 

Mr.  Green.  That  was  what  he  told  me  he  was  here  about. 
The  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  a  commercial  news  business.  It  owns  no 
lines,  except  in  a  few  large  cities,  for  the  use  of  their  ticker 
quotation  instruments.  They  made  a  contract  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  for  the  transmission  of  commercial  news 
and  reports  which  they  send  to  most  of  the  large  towns  through- 
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out  the  country,  where  they  are  manifolded  and  sold  to  custom- 
ers, each  banker  or  merchant  being  furnished  witli  a  manifold 
copy  of  quotations  of  particular  articles.  They  have  three 
grades  of  quotation :  cotton  and  foreign  exchange,  grain  and 
provisions,  and  gold  and  stock  reports  on  the  IS'ew  York 
boards,  and  they  charge  so  much  a  week  for  either  gi-ade 
of  those  quotations,  or  so  much  for  all  of  them.  They  hire 
their  transmission  over  the  Western  Union  lines,  and  deliver 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  make  them — five  or  six  times  a  day. 
They  have  their  customers  through  the  entire  country  to  whom 
they  furnish  within  an  hour  or  half  hour  the  prices  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  of  these  matters  of  trafiic. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  what  sort  of  business  the 
Merchants'  and  Bankers'  Telegraph  Company  does  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  Merchant^'  and  Bankers'  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  established  four  or  five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
building  its  lines  to  lease ;  they  built  a  first-class  line  with  twenty 
or  thirty  wn-es  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
rented  them  all  out  and  made  money,  made  dividends,  so  as  to 
put  their  stock  up  above  par ;  then  they  extended  their  lines 
on  to  Washington,  and  tlien  they  made  a  contract  to  buy  out 
the  American  Rapid,  which  had  also  extended  here,  and  had 
its  lines  to  Boston  ;  when  they  did  that  they  opened  offices 
and  commenced  a  regular  telegraph  business  in  competition 
with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  sorts  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Of  all  sorts ;  1  c  >  not  know  to  what  extent 
these  opposition  companies  do  a  ^o.iimercial  news  business.  I 
know  that  the  American  Union  md  Mutual  Union  did  do  it, 
and  I  have  a  pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  their 
quotations  were  surreptitiously  obtained  from  us  in  one  form 
or  another,  either  from  our  quotation  instruments  somewhere, 
or  from  some  banker's  office  where  the  reports  were  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  approximately 
the  number  of  miles  operated  by  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  saw  the  report  of  the  president  a  few  days 
ag  > ;  I   think  they  had   only  their  lines  from   New  York   to 
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Washington  that  they  had  built,  and  then  purchased  the 
American  Rapid  Company.  The  president  of  that  company, 
Deacon  Converse,  had  an  exhibit  of  all  his  lines,  showing  about 
twenty-three  hundred  miles  of  poles,  and  about  10,000  miles 
of  wire,  that  they  bought  from  the  American  Kapid  and  added 
to  their  system,  so  that  altogether  I  should  say  they  have  about 
2,700  miles  of  poles  and  12  or  15,000  miles  of  wire.  The 
president  reports  something  more  than  that.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  telegraph  companies,  especially  new  companies,  to  form 
combinations  with  some  small  lines  somewhere,  and  in  their 
tables  add  them  to  their  system.  I  do  not  know  how  they  get 
the  amount  of  mileage  they  exhibited,  but  that  would  be  my 
estimate  of  it  at  present. 

I  have  given  you  this  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Gold  and 
Stock  and  its  commercial  news  service.  It  is  simply  a  purchase 
and  sale  of  news.  They  pay  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
$2,000  a  month  for  the  commercial  news  that  that  association 
obtains  from  abroad  ;  they  purchase  it  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  are  to  sell  it  to  mercantile  and  banking  customers,  but  not 
to  newspapers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Gold  &  Stock  Com- 
pany furnishes  its  reports  to  some  newspapers  and  not  to  others. 
Really  it  does  not  supply  any  newspaper  if  it  can  can  help  it. 
Some  newspapers  go  to  these  blackboards  and  get  the  quota- 
tions that  have  been  furnished  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  to  some 
banking-house,  and  print  them,  but  the  Gold  and  Stock  cannot 
help  that ;  and  one  paper  is  as  likely  to  do  that  as  another. 
The  Gold  and  Stock  is  separate  and  distinct  from  tlie  Western 
Union  in  this — that  the  Gold  and  Stock  never  transmits  a  mes- 
sage of  anybody  else  ;  the  Western  Union  never  makes  a  mes- 
sage that  it  transmits.  That  is  a  broad  distinction.  The  West- 
ern Union  is  simply  a  carrier,  and  never  makes  a  message  that 
it  transmits,  except 

The  Chairman.  On  its  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Its  service  messages,  of  course,  and  there  is  one 
other  exception. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  your  Company 
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and  tlie  Associated  Press  by  which  the  Associated  Press  would 
have  the  preference  over  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Green.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  such  intimate  relation  ? 

Mr.  Green.  None  whatever.  The  Associated  Press  service 
or  any  other  combination  service  has  to  be  done  at  stated  hours. 
There  may  sometimes  be  an  apparent  preference  in  that  respect, 
but  we  have  never  had  any  complaints  from  opposition  associa- 
tions that  we  did  not  give  them  their  reports  at  as  early  hours 
as  we  did  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  stated  hours  for  this  Associated  Press 
business.  Suppose  an  individual  not  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  should  bring  the  same  information  for  transmis- 
sion before  this  hour  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  be  sent  immediately. 

Mr.  Jones.  After  this  hour  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  be  sent  immediately.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  wires.  The  Associated  Press  only  occupies  certain 
wires.  I  will  explain  to  you  why  they  have  to  have  fixed 
hours.  We  send  to  the  New  York  State  Press — that  is  the 
best  illustration  I  can  give  you — about  9,000  words  a  day.  We 
send  more  than  that ;  but  the  contract  is  for  9,000,  and  they 
pay  MS  pro  rata  for  the  excess.  We  send  500  words  at  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  1,500  words  more  in  time  for  the 
afternoon  papers,  say  at  one  o'clock,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
we  can  ;  then  we  send  7,000  words  at  night.  Now  that  re- 
port is  sent  to  twenty-two  offices  on  four  or  five  different 
railroads  at  one  writing.  They  all  receive  it  simultane- 
ously. The  one  man  who  transmits  it  from  the  New  York 
office  sends  it  to  all  those  offices  simultaneously.  It  goes 
up  to  Albany,  and  is  not  only  taken  off  there,  but  is  switched 
off  there  on  the  Albany  &  Susquehanna  Kailroad  and  on  E-ens- 
salaer  &  Saratoga  Kailroad,  now  belonging  to  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Company.  It  goes  over  the  Erie  and  is  switched 
off  at  several  places.  It  goes  over  the  New  York  Central  by 
both  routes,  by  Auburn  and  by  Syracuse,  and  is  switched  off 
on  the  Black  River  road  and  at  Oswego.     And  it  is  all  done 
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by  a  combination  of  switches  that  enables  every  oflSce  to  re- 
ceive that  report  simultaneously  and  at  one  vrriting  from  New 
York.  Of  course  there  have  to  be  fixed  hours  for  that  kind 
of  service,  or  else  it  would  take  half  an  hour  or  more  to  call 
those  people  up  and  get  them  in  harness.  But  by  having  fixed 
hours  they  are  all  in  readiness.  They  know  when  press  hour 
is  to  come,  and  when  the  report  is  commenced  every  operator 
is  at  his  key  receiving  it  at  all  these  different  places,  some  of 
which  have  four  or  five  different  papers. 

I  laid  before  the  Senate  committee  an  exhibit  of  what  the 
deliveries  bring  us  on  this  combination  service,  and  it  is  less 
than  7  cents  per  hundred  words,  taking  all  the  deliveries  in 
this  combination  service.  Of  course  the  special  service  to  one 
newspaper  is  higher.  In  England  they  charge  the  same  price 
for  each  place.  They  charge  three  shillings  per  hundred 
words  in  the  daytime  and  two  shillings  (50  cents)  for  a  hun- 
dred words  at  night — half  a  cent  a  word — and  they  make 
that  charge  at  every  point  where  they  drop  it,  and  they  make 
an  additional  charge  for  each  additional  paper  in  the  town 
that  prints  the  report.  We  do  not  do  that.  We  assume  that 
when  we  deliver  a  report  to  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  at  any  particular  place  it  is  their  property,  and 
they  can  manifold  it  and  distribute  it  to  as  many  newspapers 
as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  a  town  you  only  allow  one  afternoon  pa- 
per to  have  the  Kew  York  Associated  Press  reports  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  news 
belongs  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  what  they  do  with  it  is 
none  of  our  business.  I  think  they  have  made  mistakes  in 
many  instances  in  their  contracts  with  newspapers  for  exclu- 
sive news  service,  but  that  is  none  of  our  affair. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  send  the  same  news  for  other  asso- 
ciations ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  do,  but  we  charge  more  for  special  service. 
We  have  always  said  to  them :  "  When  you  are  ready  to  take 
the  same  amount  as  the  New  York  Associated  Press  reports, 
we  will  do  it  for  you  at  the  same  rate." 
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Mr.  White.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  connected  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gkeen.  There  is  'not  a  single  one  connected  with  us 
officially  that  I  know  of ;  there  may  be  some  of  them  stock- 
holders ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  White.  Is  there  any  implied  agreement  or  understand- 
ing betw^een  you  by  which  any  portion  of  the  news  is  to  be 
suppressed  or  formulated  in  the  interests  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  Green.  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wakefield.  A  gentleman  stated  here  the  other  day 
that  Mr.  Beck  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  against  the 
postal  telegraph  which  was  reported  in  full ;  that  Mr.  Hoar 
followed  with  a  speech  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  Associated 
Press  added  one  line  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hoar  spoke  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  none  of  our  affair ;  we  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  it.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  as  far  as  I  know,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  except  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Medill,  I  believe,  opposed  to  government 
postal  telegraph,  because  they  know  that  the  news  service  is 
being  rendered  better  and  cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  do  it  because  they  get  cheaper 
rates  than  the  public,  and  they  are  indifferent- 
Mr.  Green.  They  are  not  getting  cheaper  rates  than  the 
public.  We  are  charging  the  New  York  Associated  Press  a 
higher  rate  for  through  transmission  than  we  are  charging  for 
night  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  for  one  message. 

Mr.  Green.  But  they  pay  for  a  great  number  of  drops  by 
their  combination.  It  is  by  their  organization  that  they  are 
getting  a  cheaper  service.  We  make  these  drops  for  them  at 
about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  word,  to  as  many  places  as  they 
want  it  dropped.  There  are  twenty-four  drops  in  their  daily 
reports  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Do  not  the  people  at  least  get  the  benefit  of 
these  cheap  rates  in  the  reduced  price  of  newspapers  ? 

The  Chairman.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wakefield.  They  get  the  benefit  in  reduced  prices. 

Mr.  Green.  A  system  like  the  British  system,  or  a  system 
like  that  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  that  has  been  formulated, 
would  cut  out  the  small  papers  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
news  that  they  are  daily  publishing ;  they  could  not  afford  it. 
It  is  this  very  cheap  method  of  dropping  that  enables  the  small 
papers  to  take  as  much  of  the  reports  as  they  want  to  prfnt. 
The  fact  is  that  many  small  papers — and  especially  through 
Ohio,  where  it  is  easier  to  take  the  whole  report  than  it  is  to 
make  a  new  report  and  have  it  sent — actually  edit  the  report 
after  they  get  it,  and  cut  out  perhaps  three-quarters  of  it  be- 
cause they  have  no  room  for  it. 

Mr.  White.  You  say  the  average  is  about  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  word  to  each  paper  where  it  is  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  average  for  taking  off  drops  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  word  ;  but  the  average,  taking  into  consid- 
eration all  the  papers  that  are  served  with  the  reports 

Mr.  White.  Take,  for  instance,  the  twenty-four  papers  from 
here  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  more  than  twenty-four  papers  fur- 
nished ;  there  are  twenty  four  places  at  which  drops  are  made, 
and  some  of  those  places  have  three  or  four  papers.  In  my 
town  of  Louisville,  for  instance,  where  I  lived,  the  two  papers, 
Courier-Jouryial  and  Commercial^  have  the  news,  and  my 
friend,  Colonel  Sayers,  of  the  Afternoon  Post^  cannot  get  any 
news,  and  he  is  constantly  raising  a  row  about  it ;  but  he 
knows  enougli  about  it  not  to  blame  the  telegraph  company, 
because  we  have  no  more  right  to  give  it  to  him  than  we 
would  have  to  give  him  a  private  message. 

Mr.  Peelle.  You  say  he  could  get  it  from  any  other  source  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Certainly ;  but  if  we  sent  it  to  him  exclusively 
it  would  cost  him  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent ;  it  would 
then  be  at  special  rates.  To  all  these  papers  special  reports 
are  sent  at  the  same  price  that  we  send  specials  to  any  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Associated  Press.  All  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  taking  special  reports  have  to  pay  precisely  the 
same  price  that  we  would  charge  outside  papers.  We  do  not 
make  any  distinction  in  the  rates  for  special  news  reports,  and 
not  even  a  distinction  in  respect  to  length.  Some  of  the  larger 
papers  want  so  much  special  that  they  hire  a  special  wire. 

Mr.  Peelle.  What  is  the  proba])le  benefit  to  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  transmission  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  profit  is  that  they  probably  get  free  all  the 
news  they  take  in  their  own  papers.  The  Western  Associated 
Press  pay  them  $40,000  a  year  for  their  news,  the  New  Eng- 
land pay  them  $30,000,  the  New  York  State  $15,000,  and 
they  have  the  Southern  service  to  themselves,  which  they  col- 
lect from  the  newspapers  individually.  They  also  have  some- 
thing from  the  California  Associated  Press,  and  something 
from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  They  pay  the  tolls,  employ  the 
reporters,  and  collect  the  news,  and  print  it  in  their  paper 
simultaneously  with  sending  it  off.  Their  aim  is  to  get  back 
about  what  it  costs  them  to  get  their  own  news. 

Mr.  Peelle.  In  other  words,  they  get  more  than  they  pay 
out? 

Mr.  Green.  They  sell  to  the  associations  and  let  the  asso- 
ciations make  their  own  contracts  for  transmission.  For  in- 
stance, they  sell  to  New  England,  but  the  news  is  laid  down 
in  New  York ;  they  sell  to  the  New  York  State  press,  and  the 
news  is  laid  down  in  New  York ;  to  the  San  Francisco,  and 
the  news  is  laid  down  in  New  York  ;  they  sell  to  the  Western 
Associated  Press,  and  it  is  the  same.  But  there  is  no  South- 
ern association,  and  therefore  they  transmit  the  news  south- 
ward and  into  Texas,  and  the  news  is  laid  down  at  the  printing 
offices  of  the  newspapers  that  buy  and  publish  it. 

Mr.  Peelle.  J  did  not  know .  whether  their  profit  was  in 
money  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  control  the  news. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  purely  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  the 
aim  is  to  make  as  much  out  of  the  news  as  it  costs  them  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  White.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  proper  ground 
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of  complaint  ought  to  be  against  the  combination  that  collects 
the  news  and  the  papers  that  receive  it,  rather  than  the  com- 
pany that  transmits  it. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  to  blame.  Cer- 
tainly the  company  that  transmits  it  is  not  to  blame.  We 
transmit  for  anybody.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  truth 
or  the  justice  of  the  matter  which  is  sent. 

I  said  we  did  not  make  a  message  on  any  subject,  and  I  was 
going  to  give  an  exception  to  that  awhile  ago.  There  are  some 
cases  where  we  feel  called  upon,  from  the  sense  of  public  duty, 
to  make  a  message,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  great  dam  has 
broken  down  and  flooded  the  country,  there  our  operator  would 
naturally  send  a  message.  But  within  a  few  hours  that  place 
would  be  crowded  with  reporters  for  the  various  papers,  and 
we  would  have  no  occasion  to  give  the  details. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  do  not  sell  that. 

Mr.  Green.  We  do  not  sell  that  at  all.  We  have  also  been 
in  the  habit  of  reporting  the  election  returns  after  the  footings 
were  all  made,  and  giving  them  to  organizations  of  either 
party,  simply  because  there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  If  some- 
body else  would  make  the  message,  we  would  rather  he  would. 
Our  operators  send  off  these  footings.  But  otherwise,  we  never 
make  a  message,  we  never  express  an  opinion.  Some  import- 
ant facts  not  known  to  anybody  else  in  extraordinary  cases  are 
reported  by  our  operators. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  the  despatches  from 
the  New  York  Herald^  for  instance,  at  half  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  send  such  as  may  be  important  for  Western 
centres,  like  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  to  the  morning  papers  in 
those  cities  in  suflScient  time  to  be  published  there. 

Mr.  Green.  I  presume  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Watterson 
wants  with  that  copyright  bill.  I  think  you  cannot  get  the 
New  York  Herald^  however,  until  5  o'clock,  but  that  would  be 
time  enough  to  send  the  news  to  San  Francisco  for  the  morn- 
ing papers  there. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Can  you  not  do  it  for  Chicago  if  the  Herald 
is  out  at  half  past  three  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  I  guess  jou  cannot  get  it  at  that  hour ;  yon 
cannot  get  it  before  5  o'clock,  unless  yoa  get  somebody  to 
steal  it  for  you.  If  you  have  a  friend  inside  you  might  get  it 
in  time. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Green.  I  want  to  tell  the  Committee  something  that 
may  not  have  attracted  their  attention  ;  that  the  quotations  at 
the  close  of  business  on  the  stock  exchange  in  London  have 
been  published  in  the  San  Francisco  morning  papers  of  the 
same  day. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  hours  before  it  happened. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  sun  has  something  to  do  with  that. 

A  Member.  The  New  York  Sun  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  will  ask  Dr. 
Green  this  question :  Are  you  cheapening  rates  or  are  you  in- 
creasing them  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  are  cheapening  rates  every  year  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  happy  to  make  this  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee :  The  last  general  reduction  we  made  was  on  the  tirst  of 
March  last — a  month  ago.  We  extended  the  area  of  the  25- 
cent  rate  over  New  York,  New  England,  &c.,  as  I  told  you, 
some  time  in  the  fall ;  then  afterwards  we  made  a  25-cent  rate 
between  all  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  a  few 
othei'  States.  Then  on  the  first  of  Marcli  we  made  a  general 
evening  up  of  rates.  From  time  to  time  competition  has  re- 
duced rates  on  the  larger  routes  between  competing  offices, 
which  were  never  restored,  but  left  the  rates  at  offices  a  few 
miles  distant,  that  were  not  touched  by  competition,  still  con- 
siderably higher.  Now,  our  book,  on  the  first  of  March, 
evened  up  all  those  rates  and  makes  them  consistent,  besides 
reducing  the  long  rates  to  the  maximum  of  a  dollar  and  reduc- 
ing very  considerably  the  rates  to  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  under  the  impression  the 
other  day  when  he  addressed  the  Committee  that  your  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion in  Congress.     Has  that  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  When  I  came  into  the  presidency  six  years  ago 
I  announced  that  we  were  speedily  driving  to  a  maximum  rate 
of  $1.  The  rate  to  the  Pacific  slope  was  then  $2.50.  We 
have  just  reached  the  $1  maximum.  1  cannot  say  that  these 
agitations  have  not  called  our  attention  to  it,  but  it  has  been 
intended  for  a  long  time.  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  say  that 
we  have  been  making  reductions  steadily  all  the  time.  The 
effect  of  our  reductions  has  almost  uniformly  been  a  loss  of 
revenue  for  the  first  three  months,  until  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  stimulated  by  the  lower  rates,  when  the  revenue  has 
again  recovered.  That  experience  we  have  had  with  every  re- 
duction to  the  Pacific  slope  until  the  last.  In  the  last  in- 
stance our  experience  was  a  loss  of  revenue  the  first  week,  the 
second  week  showed  a  gain  of  $12,800,  and  the  third  week  in 
March  showed  a  gain  of  $22,700. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Would  not  that  be  an  argument  for  a  still 
further  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  all  know  that  sweeping  reductions  make  a 
large  hole  in  our  revenue,  but  I  believe  the  lowest  rates  aimed 
at  here  will  be  attained  by  our  Company  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  if  you  will  let  the  thing  alone.  I  believe  we  are  drift- 
ing on  to  that. 

Mr.  Skinner.   May  it  not  come  sooner  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Grep:n.  It  may  be  forced  sooner ;  I  do  not  know  but 
that  it  will  be ;  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be  at  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  WnriE.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rate  is  25 
cents  now  from  Washington  to  any  part  of  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir;  I  said  from  New  York  to  any  part  of 
New  England,  or  into  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
<fec.,  the  rate  is  25  cents  between  all  points  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  length  of  a  circuit — 500  miles  ? 

Mr.  Green.  About  500  miles.  We  have  to  have  fixed  places 
of  relaying.  We  work  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  about  450 
miles,  and  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  We  relay  our  western 
business  either  at  Pittsburg  or  at  Buffalo.  We  also  send  our 
western  business  by  the  Erie  road,  by  Buffalo,  for  convenience. 
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But  the  relaying  does  not  amount  to  anything  except  the  cost 
of  a  main  battery  and  a  man  to  attend  the  automatic  repeater. 
The  message  repeats  itself  by  an  automatic  repeater  with  one 
man  to  attend  to  it,  and  there  is  new  battery  force,  the  mes- 
sage being  received  at  the  terminal  point  simultaneously  with 
its  reception  at  the  repeating  point. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  you  reduce  the  cost  of  a  message  50  per 
cent,  on  the  present  rates  by  lengthening  your  circuit  to  1,500 
miles  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  I  think  not ;  not  a  quarter  of  that  saving. 

Mr.  RoaERS.  What  is  the  ten-word  rate,  say  from  Florida  to 
Iowa? 

Mr.  Green.  $1. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Day  or  night  ? 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  only  a  few  night  offices  in  Florida 
or  in  Iowa.  There  are  a  great  many  offices  at  which  we  have 
no  night  operators  on  duty.  Between  night  offices,  I  should 
say,  it  would  be  about  60  cents — say  from  Jacksonville  or  any 
large  office  that  takes  night  business.  We  do  not  keep  oper- 
ators on  duty  at  the  small  offices  for  night  service,  but  the 
night  offices  are  designated  in  our  tarifP  books. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  where  you  have  an  operator  who  takes 
night  messages,  does  he  not  take  them  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in 
cities  where  yon  have  night  offices  ? 

Mr.  Green.  O,  certainly. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Suppose  one  takes  a  message  to  be  sent  at 
night,  is  it  not  sent  the  same  as  by  any  night  operator  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Certainly ;  we  cannot  take  night  messages  at 
all  where  there  is  no  night  operator  on  duty. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  understood  you  to  state  some  time  ago  that 
you  had  reduced  the  rate  from  here  to  San  Francisco,  or,  per- 
haps, from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  to  $1 ;  is  it  $1  now  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  it  still  a  dollar  also  from  Florida  to.  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes ;  the  maximum  rate  on  our  lines  is  $1. 
But  from  Florida  to  Iowa  we  would  hardly  transmit  one  mes- 
sage a  month,  and  that  would  have  to  go  by  way  of   New 
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York,  and  be  substantially  two  rates.  But  the  maximum  rate 
between  all  points  is  $1 ;  it  may  be  a  little  less  than  that ;  I 
cannot  say  without  a  tariff  book.  My  impression  is  that  that 
distance  is  so  great  that  the  rate  would  be  $1. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  communication  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  which  the  writer  informs  us  voluntarily 
that  a  night  message  is  $1  from  there  to  Iowa  for  ten  words. 

Mr.  Green.  To  what  point  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  points  he  mentions  are  Fernandina,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Palatka.     This  is  the  letter  : 

"  Having  spent  the  winter  in  Florida,  I  have  found  that  tele- 
graphing to  Iowa  ten  words  costs  $1.  I  have  paid  this  at  Fer- 
nandina, St.  Augustine  and  Palatka.  The  excuse  made  was 
that  there  were  two  lines,  which  I  knew  to  be  invalid,  because 
the  Western  Union  leases  at  least,  and  perhaps  owns,  the  In- 
ternational or  Cable  Line.  It  seems  monstrous  that  we  cannot 
wire  to  our  homes  without  such  a  tariff,  considering  such  per- 
centage of  profit  made  by  the  Western  Union  on  actual  cap- 
ital." 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  called  for  convenience  a  lease,  but  we  could 
not  lease  the  lines  of  that  company.  It  has  no  right  to  alien- 
ate its  franchise  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  form  of 
the  contract  is  that  the  Western  Union  undertakes,  as  the 
agent  of  that  company,  to  operate  its  lines  and  guarantee  its 
stockholders  six  per  cent,  on  the  stock.  It  is  operated  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly,  and  has  to  be  under  our  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  maintain  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  maintain  the  lines  and  operate  them  as  the 
agent  of  the  company,  guaranteeing  its  stockholders  six  per 
cent.,  and  take  any  overplus  as  our  compensation.  It  is  of 
the  same  effect  substantially  as  a  lease,  but  it  is  not  a  lease,  and 
we  have  never  extended  our  tariff  over  the  International  lines, 
because  the  ownership  is  a  separate  affair.  We  do  own  a 
majority  of  its  stock,  and  we  pay  rental  for  the  remainder.  In 
the  Gold  and  Stock  we  own  about  two-fifths  of  the  stock. 

I  would  like,  if  the  Committee  would  give  me  another  hear- 
ing, because  the  number  of  questions  that  have  been  asked  me 
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have  diverted  mj  mind  from  the  line  of  thought  that  I  wished 
to  follow  when  I  began 

Mr.  White.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  man  in  Florida  has 
to  pay  $1  for  a  night  message  of  ten  words  to  his  family  in 
Iowa,  can  it  be  defended  as  a  purely  business  proposition  that 
telegraph  franks  are  given  to  Members  of  Congress  ?  And  I 
want  to  renew  my  question  as  to  how  many  franks  have  been 
given  to  Members  and  Senators  of  the  present  Congress,  to 
leading  newspaper  men,  to  judges  on  the  bench,  and  to  State 
and  National  officials ;  and  if  those  franks  are  given,  what  do 
you  expect  to  receive  in  return  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  answered  the  latter  branch  of  the  question  to 
the  sub-committee  of  Senator  Blair's  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  this  way :  The  telegraph  company  would  be 
considered  niggardly  and  narrow  if  it  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  other  corporations  in  its  courtesies  to  public  men. 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  by  that  the  giving  of  railroad  passes, 
which  my  friend  spoke  of  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Green.  The  railroad  companies  have  conspicuously  set 
the  example.  We  issue  a  limited  number  for  family  and  social 
messages.     We  realize  that  public  men  are  poorly  paid 

A  Member.  We  realize  that  too. 

Mr.  Green.  And  we  know  that  the  facilities  for  communi- 
cating with  their  homes,  which  they  probably  would  not  want 
to  spare  the  money  for  if  they  had  to  pay  for  the  message, 
are  such  that  we  can  very  well  afford  to  offer  this  compliment 
and  courtesy.  Our  experience,  however,  is  that,  instead  of 
doing  us  any  good,  it  has  generally  made  the  recipients  of  the 
courtesy  so  afraid  of  being  influenced  by  it,  or  so  "  right-up-and- 
dicular  "  as  the  negro  says,  that  they  hang  a  little  over  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  the  reason  you  give  them  to  some  and 
not  to  others  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  explained  the  reason,  Mr.  White,  very 
frankly.  I  say  to  you,  however,  that  we  have  offered  them  to 
some  people  who  have  returned  them,  and  therefore  we  have 
not   tendered  them  to   anybody  who  did    not,  in  person   or 
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through  a  friend,  signify  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
courtesy.  We  have  not  knowingly  put  our  franks  upon  any 
member  of  Congress  unless  wanted.  There  is  a  member  from 
a  State  adjacent  to  this  District  who,  when  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  asked  through  our  operator,  as  we  supposed,  to  send 
him  a  frank.  He  declined  to  take  the  frank,  but  the  operator 
never  returned  it.  Being  on  our  list,  a  frank  was  sent  to  him 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  which  he  returned 
with  some  indignation.  It  was  clerical  work  altogether.  I 
never  heard  of  it  at  all,  but  it  was  exceedingly  mortifying.  A 
few  instances  of  that  sort  liave  deterred  us  from  obtruding  our 
courtesies  on  anybody  who  does  not  signify  a  willingness  to 
accept  them.  As  I  have  said,  the  business  done  under  them 
is  a  very  small  matter,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  would  not  be 
done  at  all  without  the  intervention  of  the  free  press. 

Mr.  White.  Are  there  as  many  as  fifty  Members  and  Sena- 
tors in  the  present  Congress  that  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  question, 
because  that  paves  the  way  to  another,  and  the  next  question 
would  be  "  Who  are  they  ?     Give  their  names." 

Mr.  White.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Green  Get  your  resolution  of  the  House  demand- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  move  that  it  be  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  that  we  would,  all  like  to  have  franks,  but  we  do 
not  like  to  ask  for  them.     (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  White.  I  hope  that  question  will  be  put,  and  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  be  taken  on  it.     (E-enewed  laughter.) 

A  Member.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Dr.  Green  is  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  address  us  again  at  our  meeting  on 
Friday  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  any  other  facts  I  presume  we  will 
hear  him.  I  have,  and  I  presume  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  have.  Dr.  Green's  argument  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  and  have  given  it  very  careful  study.  I  presume 
that  that  expresses  the  Doctor's  views. 

Mr.  Green.  I  can  only  say  that  l^have  fallen  very  short  of 
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sayiug  to  the  Committee  what  I  expected  to  say,  because  1 
have  been  drifted  away  by  questions  that  have  been  put  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  pamphlet  contains  your 
matured  views. 

Mr.  Green.  N9, 1  never  thought  much  of  that  argument  of 
mine  before  the  Senate  Committee,  because  it  was  very  much 
like  this  hearing  to-day — desultory  and  interrupted. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  paper  on  Government 
telegraphs  in  the  North  Ainerican  Beviev\ 

Mr.  Green.  That  paper  prepared  for  the  North  American 
Revieio^  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  exhausted 
me  pretty  much,  except  that  I  had  it  not  in  contemplation  that 
Congress  would  for  a  moment  entertain  any  scheme  of  partner- 
ship with  any  existing  company,  and  offer  any  company  a  bo- 
nus of  six  or  eight  cents  per  message  to  do  the  business  in  the 
post  offices,  where  they  can  all  come  now  if  they  want  to,  if 
there  is  room. 

Mr.  CosGROVE.  Have  you  read  this  l)ill  (H.  R.,  6143)  which 
is  the  proposition  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  looked  for  it  this  morning,  but  was  not  able 
to  find  it. 

Mr.  White.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  invite  the  Doctor  to 
appear  before  us  again  on  Friday  ? 

The  Chairman.  Friday  is  our  regular  meeting  day.  We 
might  make  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
with  the  understanding  that  Dr.  Green  be  present  at  that  time. 

Mr.  White.  What  I  mean  is,  have  you  notified  him  to  con- 
tinue his  remarks  'i 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  hear  him  myself,  and  hear  him  dis- 
cuss that  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  time  do  you  propose  to  con- 
sume, Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Commit- 
tee will  withhold  any  interrogations  until  I  finish,  I  do  not 
think  1  will  take  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  am  willing  to 
answer  questions,  but  at  the  last  meeting  the  interrogations 
were  so  irrelevant  to  that  which  I*  was  talking  about  that  they 
threw  me  entirely  off  my  train  of  thought. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Green.  At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee,  I  endeavored  to  show,  and  endeavored 
to  give  you  some  reasons,  why  the  Telegraph  Company  which 
I  represent  was  meeting  the  public  expectation  and  doing  as 
well  as  it  could  be  expected  to  do,  and  why  there  was  no  need 
of  Congressional  interference  on  the  subject  of  telegraphy, 
even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Congress  has  any  power  over  the 
subject.  I  have  spoken  generally  of  the  objections  to  a  part- 
nership business  between  the  Government  and  the  telegraph 
as  being  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  postal  telegraph  that  could 
be  devised. 

For  instance,  of  the  thirteen  thousand  offices  which  my  Com- 
pany operates,  there  are  certainly  not  five  thousand  that  the  en- 
tire receipts  would  pay  the  cost  of  an  operator.  Nine  thou- 
sand out  of  thirteen  thousand  offices  are  operated  for  us  by 
railroad  companies,  without  any  terminal  expenses  and  with- 
out the  cost  of  an  operator,  other  than  the  general  expense  of 
free  telegraph  service  rendered  for  the  railroads  under  our  con- 
tracts. In  some  of  the  remaining  four  thousand  offices  we  have 
various  forms  of  assistance,  in  obtaining  the  offices  either  by 
some  arrangement  on  commission  or  by  hotels  giving  us  free 
offices  and  boarding  the  operator,  thereby  enabling  us.  to  get 
an  operator  cheaply,  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
anything  like  that  number  of  offices. 

Under  the  general  bill,  providing  that  the  telegraph  com- 
pany shall  open  offices  in  all  post-offices  designated  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  there  might  and  would  be  required  to  be 
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opened  thousands  of  offices  where  the  entire  receipts  would 
not  pay  a  decent  salary  to  an  operator.  If  the  Government 
had  the  telegraph  they  might  make  the  postmaster  an  operator, 
or  make  a  telegraph  operator  a  postmaster,  and  give  him  the 
same  commission  on  telegraphic  business  as  is  done  in  the 
postal  business,  and  in  that  way  maintain  thpse  small  offices  ; 
but  what  is  the  object  and  Excuse  for  a  government  telegraph  ? 

Now  the  strongest  argument  I  believe  I  have  heard  pre- 
sented why  the  Government  should  carry  on  the  telegraph 
business,  is  that  it  would  enable  telegraphic  facilities  to  be  car- 
ried into  remote  places,  into  small  towns  and  cities,  and  give 
accommodations  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  not  now 
enjoying  the  same.  Now  it  is  impossible  in  many  places  for 
any  company  to  do  a  telegraph  business  without  sustaining  a 
loss  at  each  and  all  of  those  places,  unless,  by  accident,  some 
person  in  another  business  should  become  an  operator  and 
take  the  office  on  commission,  which  often  happens.  I  regard, 
therefore,  the  proposed  plan  of  extending  the  Government 
patronage  to  the  telegraph  as  a  large  expense  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment without  accomplishing  any  good,  and  which  will  give 
no  more  facilities  than  now  exist.  Certainly,  it  would  give  no 
more  wider  spread  uses  and  no  better  service  than  now.  No- 
body would  be  responsible  if  the  Government  stands  between 
the  telegraph  company  and  the  people.  If  there  was  bad  ser- 
vice, the  telegraph  company  might  say  that  it  was  in  the  slow 
handling  or  delivering  of  the  message,  and  the  Post-office  De- 
partment might  lay  it  on  the  transmission.  The  experience 
everywhere  has  shown  that  the  service  is  bad,  even  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  and  I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  with 
a  divided  responsibility  of  that  character,  but  I  propose  •  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  my  respects  especially  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  pro- 
viding for  a  contract  by  the  Government  with  a  particular 
party. 

I  cannot  conceive  why,  amongst  all  the  telegraph  companies 
in  the  field,  this  small  company  should  be  made  the  foundling 
of  a  parental  Government.     This  young  company,  with  a  good 
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deal  of  noise  and  very  little  property,  a  juvenile  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  bedecked  with  twenty  millions  of  stock  and  ten 
millions  of  bonds,  beautifully  engraved,  with,  I  suppose,  less 
than  three  thousand  miles  of  line  and  less  than  ten  thousand 
miles  of  wire. 

But  it  is  certainly  not  very  pretentious  in  its  promises.  In 
this  bill  it  is  proposed  in  this  way  to  afFord  to  the  people  of 
the  country  the  benefits  of  a  postal  telegraph,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  to  be  about  the  smallest  affair  that  one  could  conceive. 
It  proposes  within  one  year  it  will  open  offices  in  twelve  post- 
offices,  namely,  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Bingham.  There  is  an  error  there.  It  should  have  in- 
cluded Boston.  It  is  an  error  in  that  bill.  It  is  in  the  other 
bills. 

Mr.  Green.  Within  another  year  they  are  to  open  offices  at 
Harrisburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis.  Within  two  years  they  are  to  include  Louisville, 
Nashville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  and  also  other  cities  upon 
the  lines  of  its  wires  having  a  post-office  delivery.  Within 
five  years  they  are  to  include  all  the  post-offices  having  a  post- 
office  delivery  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and 
south  of  Omaha  and  Minneapolis,  and  within  seven  years  they 
are  to  include  all  places  having  a  postal  delivery  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  having 
a  postal  delivery  (and  it  is  specially  stipulated  in  this  bill  two 
or  three  times)  is  a  hundred  and  fifty -four.  So  that  within 
seven  years  you  are  to  give  the  blessings  of  a  telegraph  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-four  places,  but  long  before  that  time  will 
have  come  there  will  be  three  or  four  competing  telegraph 
offices  at  these  places,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  result 
you  propose  to  agree  to  give  this  company  all  the  terminal  ex- 
penses, to  furnish  them  offices,  light,  fuel,  and  everything  nec- 
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essary  for  the  receiving  department,  and  at  least  rooms  for 
their  main  batteries,  and  in  fact  everything  necessary  to  ope- 
rate their  lines  in  receiving  messages,  to  furnish  the  blanks  to 
receive,  and  send  messages  and  to  furnish  the  stamps  with 
which  they  are  paid,  to  furnish  the  employes  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts, and  it  requires  a  good  many  clerks  to  do  this.  I  have 
explained  to  this  Committee  that  on  our  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness this  item  cost  us  an  average  of  six  cents  a  message;  on  a 
smaller  volume  of  business,  and  in  the  most  expensive  cities 
for  rent  and  clerk  hire,  the  rate  per  message  on  account  of 
these  terminal  messages  would  be  larger.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  postal  offices  I  am  informed  that  only  a 
single  one,  and  that  is  in  Philadelphia,  has  any  room  to  spare 
that  would  do  for  an  operating  room  and  afford  a  place  to  ac- 
commodate a  battery. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  telegraph  offices  which 
are  to  have  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  postal  telegraph 
at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  there  are  a  great  many  States 
that  have  no  post-offices  having  letter-carriers  or  postal  deliv- 
ery. There  is  one  in  Alabama,  none  in  Arizona,  one  in  Ar- 
kansas, three  in  California,  two  in  Colorado,  four  in  Con- 
necticut, one  in  Delaware,  one  in  Florida,  four  in  Georgia, 
seven  in  Illinois,  seven  in  Indiana,  seven  in  Iowa,  three  in 
Kentucky,  one  in  Louisiana,  four  in  Maine,  one  in  Maryland, 
fourteen  in  Massachusetts,  seven  in  Michigan,  two  in  Minne- 
sota, and  not  a  single  one  in  Mississippi,  so  that  the  Hon. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of 
this  bill,  will  not  get  a  single  postal  telegraph  office  in  his 
State. 

The  Chaikman.  You  are  going  on  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  word  postal  delivery.  Postal  delivery  does  not  mean  a 
free-delivery  city.  There  are  many  postal  delivery  places 
that  have  no  free  delivery  or  letter-carrier  system. 

Mr.  Green.  This  bill  certainly  refers  to  those  places  having 
a  postal  delivery,  and  that  means  those  places  employing  de- 
livery messengers  or  carriers. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Green.  The  bill  states  for  every  place  having  a  postal 
delivery.  Why  use  the  word  postal  delivery,  if  it  does  not 
mean  free  delivery  ?  If  it  does  not  mean  that,  there  is  no 
need  of  putting  this  language  into  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  villages 
that  have  no  postal  delivery  at  the  post-office  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  why  not  say  all  post-offices,  instead  of 
offices  having  a  postal  delivery. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Where  does  that  occur  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well  it  occurs  here  twice. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Indicate  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Green.  In  line  16  of  page  2.  It  says:  "  Between  any 
of  the  above-named  places  at  which  a  system  of  postal  deliv- 
ery shall  be  established  by  the  Government." 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Green.  Then  in  the  18th  and  19th  lines  the  bill  says : 
"  Between  the  above-named  and  all  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  post-office  delivery." 

Mr.  Bingham.  Having  a  post-office  delivery,  yes.  But  that 
part  of  the  bill  you  read  in  reference  to  places  at  which  a  sys- 
tem of  postal  delivery  shall  be  established  by  the  Government 
refers  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  every  office  means  a  postal  delivery  office, 
why  have  that  in  the  bill  at  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  very  easily  remedied,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  every  post-office  is 
meant,  then  you  will  have  to  provide  messengers  at  all  post- 
offices.  Now  right  here  I  want  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
under  which  I  labored  the  other  day  in  my  remarks  on  Tues- 
day. When  I  announced  that  the  business  could  not  be  done 
without  a  loss,  it  was  inconsistent  with  what  I  said.  My  re- 
marks were  predicated  on  what  I  believed  this  bill  provided, 
namely,  a  twenty-cent  and  not  a  twenty-five-cent  rate.     You 
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will  remember  that  I  explained  that  the  cost  of  our  messages 
now  averaged  twenty-three  and  a  quarter  cents,  and  of  that  six 
cents  was  for  terminal  expenses.  If  that  six  cents  is  taken  off, 
and  two  cents  of  it  put  back,  it  will  take  off  a  net  of  four 
cents,  and  from  twenty-three  and  a  quarter  would  be  left  nine- 
teen and  a  quarter,  and  I  said  that  it  could  not  be  done  with- 
out a  loss,  because  the  other  three-quarters  of  a  cent  is  absorbed 
by  diverse  things.  But  at  a  twenty-five-cent  rate,  there  is  a 
small  profit  in  the  business,  and  I  was  lead  into  that  misappre- 
hension because  I  had  just  come  from  the  Senate  committee, 
where  I  had  been  laboring  to  make  the  rate  twenty-five  cents, 
and  I  got  the  matter  confounded  because  they  argued  they 
could  not  increase  the  rate  in  the  face  of  this  proposition  at 
twenty  cents. 

It  would  not  add  largely  to  the  average  length  of  a  message 
to  have  a  twenty-word  instead  of  a  ten-word  rate.  Our  ten- 
word  rate,  adding  the  address  and  signature,  lengthens  the  mes- 
sage to  an  average  of  seventeen,  although  you  could  easily 
make  a  message  twenty-five  words  long  with  the  present  mini- 
mum, because  of  long  addresses  and  titles.  For  instance,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling ;  and 
then  titles  to  signatures,  as  vice-president  and  general  super- 
intendent, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Why  you  can  easily 
make  a  message  twenty-five  words  long  with  the  ten-word 
minimum,  and  you  can  easily  make  fifteen  words  in  the  date, 
address,  and  signature.  Now,  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  business 
is  commercial,  and  commercial  people,  especially  bankers,  make 
very  brief  messages.  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the  aver- 
age message  very  largely  to  make  the  minimum  twenty  words. 
It  would  be  a  convenience  to  some,  but  it  would  not  generally 
affect  the  average  length  of  message. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  provides  that  the  message  shall  be 
twice  as  long. 

Mr.  Green.  But  I  say  it  would  not  materially  increase  the 
average  length  of  the  message.  Most  commercial  messages 
are  embraced  in  six  or  seven  body -words,  and  they  would   not 
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use  more  if  they  had  the  right  to  use  twenty.  Even  includ- 
ing the  date,  address,  and  signature  our  average  is  only  seven- 
teen. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in 
England,  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not,  sir.  Suppose  this  extended  to  all 
offices  owned  and  rented  in  the  United  States — the  whole  num- 
ber is  four  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  whole  number  of 
offices  which  the  United  States  controls  for  its  post-offices  is 
only  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
two  are  owned  and  the  remainder  are  rented,  so  that  less  than 
five  hundred  out  of  fifty  thousand,  or  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the  post-offices,  are  rented  by  the  Government,  and  the  remain- 
ing forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  are  in  people's  stores,  such 
as  drug  stores,  dry-goods  stores,  stationery  stores,  grocery  stores, 
(fee,  which  are  owned  by  the  postmasters  and  the  Government 
pays  no  rent.  Of  course  the  Government  could  not  put  tele- 
graph offices  in  these  places  without  renting  the  building  or 
paying  something  for  the  privilege.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  you  would  go  through  these  tables  and  see  how  many  of 
these  offices  in  the  various  places  are  rented  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  there  are  in  Mississippi  only  three  offices  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  of  which  only  one  is  owned  by 
the  Government.  A  great  many  cities  have  no  Government 
building. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  do  not  understand  your  figures.  Will  you 
please  repeat  the  number  of  offices  rented  and  owned  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  number  of  offices  rented  and  leased  is  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  but  the  number  of  offices  owned  by 
the  Government  in  which  post-offices  are  placed  is  one  liun- 
dred  and  two. 

Mr.  Bingham.   I  see  your  point  now. 

Mr.  Green.  There  are  more  buildings  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment than  that,  but  a  great  many  are  custom-houses,  which 
do  not  have  post-offices  in  them.     If  you  look  over  this  book 
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perhaps  you  will  get  some  information  upon  this  point.  (Re- 
ferring to  a  printed  volume  on  the  table  of  the  Committee 
room.)  So  that  after  all,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  nice  little 
bonus  to  this  small  Company  to  run  competing  lines  at  the 
principal  commercial  places  and  points  ;  for  what  ?  Not  for 
the  money  they  are  going  to  make  on  the  telegraph  service. 
There  is  another  little  joker  comes  in  there.  This  mammoth 
little  Company,  with  big  pretensions,  has  got  a  side  specula- 
tion. It  is  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  object  is  to 
get  Government  .assistance  to  open  and  maintain  offices  at 
Government  expense  to  gather  cable  messages,  and  there  is 
where  their  profits  come  in.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  cor- 
porate relation  the  cable  bears  to  the  Company,  or  whether  it 
is  one  company  or  a  separate  company,  but  I  see  that  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company  has  been  changed  to  the  Postal  Tel- 
egraph and  Cable  Company.  I  thought  this  was  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  that  the  Cable  Company  was  a  separate 
corporation.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  united  or  not. 
However,  I  can  see  very  well  why  they  can  afford  to  do  the 
telegraph  business — that  is,  the  small  amount  they  would  do, 
very  cheaply,  with  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  gathering 
cable  business. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  stenographic  repor- 
ter to  make  an  official  report  of  these  proceedings  for  the  in- 
formation not  only  of  the  Committee  but  of  the  House  on  this 
important  question.  We  have  before  us  a  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly versed  in  this  business,  and  presents  the  side  of  the  case 
in  which  his  Company  is  interested.  Kow,  there  are  other 
gentlemen  who  will,  doubtless,  come  before  our  Committee  to 
present  other  views  on  this  question,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  have  a  stenographic  reporter  to  make  an  official  report  to 
the  House. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  had  made  this  point  ear- 
lier this  might  have  been  done,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  trouble  about  our  having  a  copy  of  the  report,  which 
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is  being  made  by  the  stenographer  who  is  employed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  no  notes,  but  I  will  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  stenographer  who  is  now 
present  will  furnish  the  Committee  with  a  copy.  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Green.  I  will  say,  when  I  filed  my  brief  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  anybody  to  form  a  partnership  with  any  company.  That 
was  against  the  proposition  of  a  postal  telegraph  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government.  There  was  a  bill  before 
the  Senate  Committee,  which  was  attracting  no  attention  and 
which  nobody  seemed  to  favor  at  that  time,  for  hiring  the 
transmission  of  messages  for  the  Government,  but  the  author 
of  that  scheme  has  been  hammering  at  it  for  about  ten  years, 
and  has  been  sitting  up  with  that  Committee  so  long  that  he 
has  got  them  over  to  his  side,  and  they  found  that  they  could 
do  no  better  than  take  his  scheme  up.  Now,  I  think  it  infi- 
nitely worse  than  for  the  Government  to  have  its  own  tele- 
graph and  furnish  its  own  men,  because  then  the  business 
would  be  economically  done  at  the  offices,  while  under  this 
dual  system  the  Government  postmaster  is  not  a  telegraph 
operator  and  the  company  would  have  to  put  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator in  every  post-office.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  an  operator  sitting  at  the  instru- 
ment in  one  of  these  large  offices  embraced  in  this  bill,  send- 
ing sixty  messages  an  hour  all  day,  and  one  who  sits  in  a  small 
country  town,  getting  a  salary,  and  sits  there  all  day  to  send 
six  or  eight  messages.  That  would  bring  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing service  up  to  an  immense  sum. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  will  get  through  with  this  dis- 
cussion to-day.  We  have  had  this  thing  hanging  on  for  five 
or  six  weeks,  and  I  think  we  can  get  through  with  the  matter 
to-day  if  these  gentlemen  will  finish  their  remarks  and  will  fur- 
nish us  copies  of  the  report  of  their  speeches. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  The  gentleman  sitting  there  (Mr.  Linney)  is 
the  stenographer  representing  the  Western  Union  people,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Green  will  direct  that  lie  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  notes  to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  stenographer  here,  repre- 
senting the  other  company. 

Mr.  White.  I  suppose  until  the  close  of  the  last  meeting 
that  the  remarks  touching  this  subject  had  been  officially  re- 
ported. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  report  the 
speeches  made  before  committees. 

Mr.  White.  In  such  an  important  case  as  this  it  is  necessary. 
I  would  say  that  I  understand  Mr.  Sumner,  who  takes  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  would  like  to  appear  before  the 
Committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  heard  him  twice,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  was  particularly  edified  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  White.  If  Mr.  Sumner  wants  to  be  heard  on  this  ques- 
tion I  think  we  ought  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Roberts.  (Representing  the  parties  favoring  the  passage 
of  the  bill  before  the  Committee.)  As  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  Dr.  Green's  time  to-day  in  any  way,  I  would  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  me  an  opportunity  at  some  future  time  of 
doing  so.  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  a  day  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Green's  remarks  in  connection  with  this  subject,  especially  that 
part  which  refers  to  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  will  have  time  to-day  to  make 
any  remarks  which  you  wish  to  submit  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  I  will.  I  wish  to  saj 
further  that  Dr.  Green  made  statements  here  in  relation  to 
statistics  and  matters  pertaining  directly  to  our  proposition, 
and  before  making  any  remarks  I  wish  to  get  time  to  procure 
figures.  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  statements  that  I  cannot  back 
up  with  facts.     I  would  be  glad  if  the  Committee  appointed  a 
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day  at  its  convenience,  and  give  me  an  hour  or  longer.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  we  stand,  and  how  the  Western  Union 
stands.  He  gave  you  our  status  as  a  poor  company,  and  I 
want  to  give  you  their  status  as  a  rich  company. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  many  bills  before  the  House, 
and  it  was  introduced  by  me  simply  to  get  printed  copies.  I 
am  not  responsible  for  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Grken.  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  help  you  to 
perfect  it,  I  am  sure.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen the  interests  I  represent  is  to  have  you  report  it,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  would  stand  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you,  and  I 
think  you  have  given  us  some  good  points  which  will  assist  us 
in  perfecting  the  bill. 

Mr.  White.  We  will  be  indebted  to  him  if  he  will  answer 
the  question  I  asked  him  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  Green.  Now  here  is  a  list  of  offices — one  thousand  and 
eighty-four  telegraph  offices  in  a  hundred  and  eighty  cities — 
of  which  there  are  in  all  the  principal  cities  from  three  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  I  gave  you  the  other  day  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  offices  in  New  York.  I  received  this  list  from 
New  York  since  then,  and  1  find  that  we  have  now  a  hundred 
and  forty-seven  telegraph  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 
I  would  say  as  to  these  statistics  which  I  have  given  you  of 
the  post-offices,  that  they  came  from  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment since  I  last  appeared  before  you.  A  friend  of  mine, 
familiar  with  the  Department,  went  there  and  got  the  exact 
data  as  to  the  number  of  post-offices  having  a  letter-carrier  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  number  now  is  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
I  think.     Is  that  correct  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  set  forth  in  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral's report. 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  an  estimate  here  of  about  what  it  would 
cost  to  run   these  one  hundred  and  sixty  offices.     The   last 
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rent  we  paid  in  New  York,  before  we  got  into  our  own  build- 
ing, was  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  American  Union 
paid  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Mutual  Union  paid 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  At  Philadelphia  we  paid  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  Boston  about  the  same.  This 
was  the  rent  we  paid  for  our  main  office  in  Philadelphia,  al- 
though we  have  ninety-three  offices  in  that  city.  I  estimate 
that  twenty  principal  offices  will  cost  for  rental  each  $10,000 
per  year ;  forty  offices  will  cost  each  $5,000  per  year,  and  the 
remaining  hundred  offices  will  cost  not  less  than  $3,000  each, 
making  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  rent.  All  these 
offices  have  to  be  furnished,  and  a  place  provided  in  eacli  for 
a  main  battery,  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  room  in  large  tel- 
egraph offices,  and  then  somebody  must  keep  the  accounts, 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  book-keepers  and  clerks, 
and  as  the  Government  is  authorized  under  the  bill  to  make 
these  settlements,  of  course  the  Government  must  supply  the 
clerical  force  to  do  so.  I  estimate  that  it  will  require  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  at  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  receive  the 
messages,  keep  the  accounts,  and  supervise  the  deliveries,  mak- 
ing $640,000.  The  additional  service  required  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department  would  be  probably  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  then  there  would  have  to  be  three  thousand  messengers  at 
least,  and  that  is  not  one-quarter  as  many  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  you  what  the 
post-offices  rented  by  the  Government  amount  to  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Gkeen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Green.  You  must  remember  that  one  hundred  and  two 
of  the  most  expensive  of  them  are  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference ;  the 
balance  would  only  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Green.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  one  hundred  and  two 
offices  owned  by  the  Government  embrace  the  most  expensive 
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cities  for  rent,  and  the  Government  does  not  pay  rent  in  those 
cities,  because  it  owns  the  buildings,  but  as  I  said  before,  there 
is  no  room  in  these  buildings  for  large  telegraph  offices. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  not  said  that  there  are  three 
telegraph  offices  novi^  in  the  New  York  post-office  building  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  a  different  thing.  There  are  three 
branch  offices  that  require  no  batteries.  There  is  only  one 
operator  in  each  and  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  have 
over  seven  hundred  operators,  and  five  hundred  instruments  in 
our  main  office  in  New  York.  My  dear  sir,  this  bill  provides 
that  this  Company  must  be  furnished  operating-rooms,  rooms 
for  batteries,  (fee.  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  contemplation  that 
this  Company  must  be  furnished  all  the  machinery  for  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  messages,  and  have  abundant  quarters  for 
operating  their  lines,  and  must  be  provided  with  rooms  for 
main  batteries. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  3^ou  mention  that,  because  we 
will  see  that  they  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  subject  has  been  discussed  before.  I 
say  that  you  cannot  construct  the  bill  to  mean  that.  We  do 
not  propose  to  put  the  Government  to  .the  expense  of  one 
dollar. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  change  the  bill  if  it  means  that 
the  Government  shall  be  put  to  this  expense. 

Mr.  Green.  Then  I  go  back  to  the  cardinal  proposition. 
Why  contract  with  one  company  as  against  the  others  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  change  this  bill  so  as  to  meet, 
in  one  respect,  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  say  that 
we  will  let  it  out  to  the  lowest  bidder ;  wdll  your  Company 
bid? 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  bid  on  it  at  the  twenty-five-cent  mini- 
mum rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  will  not  put  it  out  that  way.  We 
say  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Green.  I  say  that,  too.  I  say  that  when  you  put  a 
rate  of  twenty  cents  for   a  thousand  miles  it   cannot  be  done 
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without  a  loss,  but  at  the  twenty-five-cent  rate  we  will  bid.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  it  the  right  system.  I  think  there  are 
only  two  things  for  the  Government  to  do — either  to  let  the 
telegraph  alone,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  or,  under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  l:)etween  the  States,  to  prevent 
undue  discrimination,  &c. 

Mr.  White.  Is  a  telegraph  line  anything  more  than  a  letter- 
carrier  ?  It  cannot  be  compared  with  a  railroad  line  as  a  gen- 
eral carrier,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  a  commercial  business. 

Mr.  CosGROVE.  The  telegraph  company  is  a  common  carrier, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  a  special  carrier.  The  courts  have  held 
that  it  is  not  a  common  carrier  because  it  does  not  carry  tlie 
specific  article  committed  to  it.  Telegraph  companies  are 
special  carriers,  because  they  carry  and  deliver  a  duplicate  of 
what  is  given  them.  As  to  their  liability,  the  courts  have 
held  that  they  are  liable  for  gross  negligence. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  Government 
shall  hire  out  its  messages  by  telegraph  just  as  it  hires  out  its 
messages  carried  by  steamboat,  railroad,  coach  and  horseback. 
Have  you  any  more  right  to  say  that  the  Government  is  enter- 
ing into  a  partnership  with  the  steamboats  and  railroads  when 
it  hires  out  its  messages  to  them  than  if  it  hires  out  the  carry- 
ing of  its  messages  to  a  telegraph  company  ?  The  Govern- 
ment simply  pays  for  the  transmission  of  its  messages,  and  it 
is  the  same  thing  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  Green.  But  the  point  I  make  is  that  the  telegraph  is 
strictly  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  courts  have  decided  that 
its  business  is  a  commercial  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  decided  the  same  way  with 
reference  to  railroads  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  put  the  question  in  a  plainer  way  than  I 
put  it  before.  A  railroad  is  a  common  carrier.  It  is  not  only 
compelled  to  carry  mail,  but  carries  passengers  and  freight, 
and  does  a  general  commercial  business.     I  put  this  question  : 
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As  we  can  compel  the  railroads  to  carry  the  mail,  and  as  the 
telegraph  line  is  only  a  carrier  of  messages,  as  the  railroads  are, 
and  really  a  letter-carrier,  why  cannot  we  take  possession 
entirely  of  the  telegraph  line  ? 

Mr.  Green.  You  can  take  possession  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  agreed  in  accepting  the  act  of  1866  that  you 
shall,  and  certainly  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  commissioner  of 
some  sort  that  will  give  a  fair  valuation  of  the  telegraph  prop- 
erty under  the  act  of  1866.  You  can  provide  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Government — every  member  of 
the  commission — and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not. 

Mr.  White.  I  thought  you  contended  the  Government  could 
not  take  it. 

Mr.  Green.  I  say  that  if  the  Government  does,  it  will  not 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  if  the  business  was  done  by  a  private 
company.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  business  is  commercial,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  the  service  would  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  newspapers.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  tele- 
graphed that  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Southern  papers  at  Atlanta  or  Augusta,  night  before  last, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  inexpedient  for 
the  Government  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  telegraph. 

The  Chairman.  I  pay  seventy-five  cents  for  sending  ten 
words  to  my  home  in  Mississippi.  Now  do  you  not  think 
that  if  the  rates  were  lower  I  would  be  inclined  to  telegraph 
oftener  ? 

Mr.  Green.  1  think  that  is  a  mistake.  We  only  charge  that 
to  !New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  live  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  last  week  I  paid  seventy-five  cents  to  send  a  message  of 
ten  words  to  my  home,  and  have  been  paying  at  that  rate 
all  the  time.  Now,  suppose  I  could  send  ten  words  for 
twenty-five  cents,  do  you  not  think  that  I  and  others  in  our 
domestic  and  business  intercourse  would  patronize  the  wire 
more  liberally  ?     In  other  words,  is  not  the  high  price  of  tele- 
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graphic  communication  the  reason  why  more  despatches  are 
not  sent  ? 

Mr.  Gkeen.  I  believe  not.  I  think  tliat  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  people  in  this  city,  if  the  price  of 
messages  all  over  the  country  was  ten  cents,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  of  them  would  never  send  a  message. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  point  was  made  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  postage  was  under  consideration,  but 
when  the  reduction  was  made  there  was  an  immense  increase 
of  postal  business. 

Mr.  Green.  Your  reduction  increased  business  where  there 
was  service  already.  Your  reduction  of  postage  must  have 
made  an  increase  of  two-fold  in  our  own  business.  We  had 
been  using  the  express  company  for  our  packages,  and  the  re- 
duction of  postage  was  an  immense  service  to  us,  and  you  will 
find,  if  you  analyze  the  increase,  it  comes  from  the  large  pat- 
rons and  not  from  additional  customers.  When  a  countryman 
or  a  lady  want  to  send  a  letter,  they  do  not  know  until  they 
ask  whether  it  will  cost  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  cents. 
One-half  of  them  only  write  when  compelled  to,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  postage  is  a  matter  of  import  only  to  those  who  have  to 
patronize  the  post-ofiices  largely.  Why,  the  firm  of  Dunn, 
Wiman  &  Co.,  of  the  commercial  agency,  stated  that  the  re- 
duction of  one  cent  was  worth  to  them  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  a  firm  that  correspond  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  is  from  that  class  the  increase  of  business 
comes,  by  reason  of  low  rates,  and  not  by  reason  of  extension 
to  additional  patrons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  thought  sometimes  I  could  make  a 
coherent  argument,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  interruptions 
I  have  only  been  able  to  give  you  my  points  without  any  com- 
ment at  all.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  you  or 
to  me  to  protract  this  running  discussion. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  be  willing  for  Congress  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate  on  messages  passing  between  States  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  think  that  clearly  within  the  province 
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of  Congress.  To  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  Con- 
gress lias  the  power  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  take  off  any  burdens  that  might  be  put  on  any  com- 
peting company,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  one  a  fair 
chance,  but  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  a 
price  upon  messages  passing  between  States. 
.  Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  think  it  allows  them  to  go  so  far  as  to 
prevent  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Green,  Perhaps  it  would  between  the  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  had  reference  to  the  maximum  for  postal  rates 
for  government  business.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  wisdom 
of  that. 

Mr.  Green.  Well  we  have  conformed  to  it.  It  has  always 
been  a  doubtful  question  among  our  law^yers  whether  that  act 
of  1866  embraced  anything  more  than  the  postal  department, 
but  the  Postmaster-General  fixed  the  rates  under  it  for  Gov- 
ernment business.  The  present  rate  is  a  cent  a  word  within  a 
circuit  of  five  hundred  miles  or  less,  and  an  additional  cent  for 
any  additional  500  miles  or  any  part  thereof.  That  applied  to 
all  Government  business,  and  I  believe  we  all  work  under 
that. 

Mr.  Peelle.  At  that  rate,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  mes- 
sage of  ten  words  from  here  to  San  Francisco,  or  take  it  from 
l^ew  York  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  it  would  be  about  six  cents  a  word.* 
That  is  about  tliree  thousand  miles,  and  it  would  be  about  six 
cents  a  word,  but  all  words  are  counted.  It  would  make  it 
just  about  what  the  regular  rates  are,  a  dollar,  on  the  average 
message  of  seventeen  words ;  if  sixteen  and  two-thirds  words, 
it  would  be  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Then,  doctor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment rates  to-day  with  the  Western  Union  Company,  or  any 
telegraph  company,  to  send  a  message  to  San  Francisco,  would 
be  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  a  message  on  social 
or  commercial  matters  ;  is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Green.  As  the  rates  are  now,  they  are  about  the  same, 
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but  when  fixed  the  Government  rates  were  lower  than  com- 
mercial rates. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes ;  competition  had  brought  down  the 
price. 

Mr.  Green.  When  the  Government  fixed  the  rate  of  one 
cent  a  word  for  each  circuit  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  rate  to 
the  Pacific  coast  was  two  dollars.  Competition  has  not  brought 
that  rate  down,  General  Bingham. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes,  but  competition  has  brought  your  com- 
mercial rate  down  to  the  fixed  Government  rate. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  competing  line  to  the  Pa- 
cific. I  will  say  here  that  when  I  get  the  notes  of  my  remarks 
1  will  revise  them,  as  you  see  what  I  have  said  has  been  jostled 
out  pf  anything  like  a  continuant  speech,  and  when  I  revise  I 
shall  put  my  remarks  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  points,  and  we  do 
not  care  about  the  beauty  of  the  speech.  The  best  method  of 
getting  at  these  points  is  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Could  your  company  transact  l»ubiness  for  tlie 
rates  fixed  in  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Green.  To  the  places  embraced  in  it  ? 

Mr   Pep:lle.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Could  it  continue  the  rates  in  the  places  pro- 
posed to  be  establislied  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  leave  that  open  we  will  bid. 
We  will  not  bid  on  the  twenty-cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  contract 
with  the  Government  to  carrj^  a  message  of  fifty  words  from 
here  to  San  Francisco  for  sixty  cents  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  bid  on  that  bill  if  you  make 
it  general.  I  assume  that  you  want  to  make  a  maximum  rate, 
and  leave  it  open  to  those  who  will  do  it  for  the  least,  if  they 
want  to. 

Mr.  Peelle.  That  is  it  exactly. 
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Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  system.  I  think  the 
postal  telegraph  voii  are  trying  to  get  will  prove  a  failure- 
Mr.  Jones.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  in  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  is  now  using  the  telegraph  ; 
which  system,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  use  of  the  telegrapli  by  the  Government, 
except  in  its  weather  bureau,  which  is  necessarily  a  contract 
system,  is  an  exceedingly  small  affair,  not  larger  than  some 
individual  customers  on  Wall  street.  The  whole  of  the  Gov- 
ernment business  I  do  not  think  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  ask  you  this — we  are  after  information, 
and  we  take  it  you  are  not  selfishly  here,  but  patriotically 
here — do  you  prefer  the  contract  system,  that  is  where  the 
Government  contracts  with  a  particular  company,  as  proposed 
in  the  Mackey  system,  of  having  maximum  rates,  or  leaving 
the  Postmaster-General  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  all  the  com- 
panies under  these  rates. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  the  latter  a  better  plan  and  a  proper 
plan.  I  think  this  thing  of  making  a  contract  a  compulsory 
contract,  by  Congress  passing  a  bill  is  unprecedented.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  contract  system  will  be  a  failure  for  this  reason, 
the  service  will  not  be  as  good.  The  Government  is  between 
the  telegraph  and  the  customer,  and  there  is  no  responsibility. 
The  responsibility  for  the  transmission  of  a  message  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  service,  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  does  not 
amount  to  a  responsibility  at  all,  because  the  Government  has 
the  handling  of  the  business  before  and  afterwards,  and  most 
of  the  delays  are  in  non-deliveries  and  misdeliveries.  When  a 
message  once  gets  on  the  wire  it  is  not  lost.  The  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  would  be  slow  and  bad.  The 
telegraph  companies  in  the  field  would  do  all  the  commercial 
business,  and  the  postal  telegraph  business  would  be  a  failure. 
When  I  say  that  the  telegraph  companies  will  do  all  the  busi- 
ness  I  mean  this :  Take  the  city  of  New  York  for  instance, 
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where  we  have  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  offices,  and  the 
Government  office  is  ifi  tlie  post-office  building,  do  you  think  a 
man  would  go  to  the  post-office  to  save  five  cents  in  the  cost  of 
a  message,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  will  stand  on  five  or  ten 
or  twenty-five  cents,  when  he  knows  that  he  will  get  good, 
quick  service  by  a  company  doing  a  commercial  service  ?  I 
think  the  telegraph  companies  competing  with  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  the  commercial  business.  I  think  the  only 
way  to  make  postal  telegraph  a  success  is  for  the  Government 
to  take  all  the  existing  telegraph  companies  and  establish 
wholly  a  Government  postal  telegraph,  and  then  public  senti- 
ment will  hold  the  Government  responsible  for  a  good  service. 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  much  would  it  cost,  or  what  could  it  be 
done  for  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  to  buy  out  all 
the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  the  service  properly,  it  would  cost  the  goverment 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  E.OGERS.  You  indicated  that  you  thought  these  com- 
panies, competing  with  the  Government,  would  make  the 
postal  telegraph  a  failure.  Now,  would  not  this  company,  con- 
tracting with  the  Govermnent,  give  efficient  service  in  order 
to  get  this  commercial  business  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  whether  they 
got  it  or  not,  if  they  could  get  the  cable  business.  They  would 
get  their  offices  furnished  them,  and  would  be  at  little  or  no 
expense,  and  their  cable  business  would  pay  them.  We  should 
certainly  keep  our  other  offices  running  all  the  same,  and 
probably  at  higher  rates,  if  we  had  the  proposed  postal  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  White.  The  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  I 
understand  it,  contrasts  the  contract  system  and  the  option  of 
the  post-office  officials  to  have  the  service  performed  where  they 
can  get  the  lowest  bid.  I  will  ask  you  now  if  it  is  not  cus- 
tamary  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  give 
stamps  and  passes  to  post-office  officials  ? 


Mr.  Green.  No  more  than  any  other  officials. 

Mr.  White.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  also  customary  to  give  to 
almost  any  State  or  Federal  officer  that  applies  for  them, 
stamps  and  passes.     Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  cannot  answer  that  question  categori- 
cally. I  will  only  say  that  we  do  give  a  great  many  to  State 
and  Federal  officers,  but  to  say  that  they  prove  of  any  benefit 
to  us  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

*  Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  suppose  you  give  passes  to  policemen 
and  constables  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  you  have  stated  heretofore  that  you 
give  passes  to  members  of  Congress  that  ask  for  them,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  correspond  by  telegraph  with  their 
families  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  business  propo- 
sition, and  what  is  the  consideration  expected  ? 

Mr.  Green.  There  is  no  business  proposition,  and  there  is  no 
consideration. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  not  as  important  that  a  man  in  Florida 
should  correspond  with  his  family  in  Iowa  as  a  member  of 
Congress  in  Washington  or  a  judge  on  the  bench  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  should  correspond  with  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Green.  All  public  men,  since  I  was  a  boy,  have  been 
the  recipients  of  public  courtesies  by  all  public  institutions 
everywhere.  They  are  dined  and  wined  and  are  furnished 
the  choicest  rooms  at  hotels,  taken  on  excursions  by  railroads, 
and  furnished  telegraph  passes  as  a  sort  of  public  acknowledg- 
ment or  indebtedness  for  their  public  services.  Everybody 
knows  that  public  men  do  not  make  any  great  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  put  it  on  the  same  basis  that  Mr. 
Huntington  did  Mr.  Gould's  distribution  of  passes  when  com- 
peting with  rivals  in  railroad  matters  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  will   repeat  wliat  I  said  when  that  question 
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was  put  before,  that  if  we  ever  derived  a  particle  of  advantage 

by  reason  of  members  of  Congress  or  members  of  legislatures 

having  our  franks  in  their  pockets  we  never  saw  it.     I  do  not 

believe  we  have  ever  derived  a  particle  of  benefit  from  the 

issuance  of  passes. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  saying  that  a  man  in  trying  to  stand 
straight,  leans  a  little  backwards. 

Mr.  Gkeen.  Yes ;  I  think  that  that  sometimes  applies  to 
some. 

Mr.  White.  Now  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Jones  seemed 
to  indicate  that  you  are  very  unfavorable  to.  the  contract  sys- 
tem, and  do  not  favor  the  proposition  to  leave  it  to  the  option 
of  the  post-office  official. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  there  is  nothing  in  that  indicating  my 
views. 

Mr.  White.  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Green  whether 
there  was  a  chance  under  the  optional  system  for  them  to  re- 
ceive favors,  and  whether  this  distribution  of  passes  and  stamps 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  favors,  as  Gould  distrib- 
uted his  railroad  passes,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Huntington. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  asked  him  to  give  us  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  was  better  for  the  Government  to  make  a  contract  at  stipu- 
lated rates,  or  empower  the  Postmaster-General  to  do  the  best 
he  could. 

Mr.  Green.  1  suppose  that  any  telegraph  company  that 
would  take  a  contract  to  transmit  messages  taken  and  delivered 
from  the  post-office  would  not  rely  on  that  machinery  for  any 
considerable  part  of  their  telegraph  business.  I  suppose  they 
would  simply  afford  these  accommodations  and  transmit  these 
messages,  and  put  special  wires  at  their  service  to  accommodate 
the  people  that  wanted  to  patronize  the  post-office,  but  they 
would  establish  other  offices  to  carry  on  the  commercial  busi- 
ness. I  suppose  any  company  would  do  that.  We  could  faith- 
fully comply  with  the  contract  by  giving  a  sufficiency  of  special 
wires  to  the  Government,  and  do  the  business,  but  we  should 
not  rely  for  any  considerable  part  of  our  business  on  that  ma- 
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chineiy.  The  effect  would  ])e  simply  to  tie  up  the  question 
for  ten  years,  and  afford  no  additional  facilities  to  the  public 
that  would  be  expected  to  be  afforded  by  a  Government  system. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  Government  telegraph  at  all,  but  if  there 
is  to  be  a  Government  telegraph,  I  say  put  it  on  a  footing 
where  the  telegraphic  facilities  will  be  extended  wherever  the 
mail  is  carried,  and  give  it  to  every  post-office  and  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  six  thousand  three  hundred 
offices  where  the  business,  or  gross  receipts,  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Green.  That  corroborates  my  remark  that  out  of  our 
13,000  offices  I  presume  there  are  ten  thousand  of  them  that 
would  not  pay  the  salary  of  the  operator  if  we  had  to  hire  the 
full  time  of  an  operator,  but  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the  aid 
of  railroads,  on  commission,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hotels,  we  are  enabled  to  run  them  at  small  cost.  There  are 
not  more  than  three  thousand  offices  that  pay  the  full  expenses 
of  the  operating. 

Mr.  White.  There  are,  or  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
fifty  thousand  post-offices  in  the  United  States.  How  much 
would  it  cost  to  put  a  telegraph  wire  into  all  those  offices  and 
operate  them  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  cost  would  be  very  trifling  if  you  had  ex- 
isting lines  to  start  with. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  what  would  be  the  cost  to  put  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Green.  That  would  be  according  to  how  many  lines 
you  had.  But  any  system  would  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  mean  to  do  tliat,  Mr.  White, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  would  not  be  necessary,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
at  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  undertook  to  do  it  we 
would  not  want  to  go  beyond  money-order  offices.  If  the  busi- 
ness did  not  amount  to  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  jv 
year  in  postal  business,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  supplying 
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telegraph  facilities,  because  the  people  would  not  use  tlie  tele- 
graph at  those  points. 

Mr.  Green.  If  jour  postmaster  or  postmistress  was  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  took  the  same  commissions  on  telegraph 
business  that  they  do  on  postal  business  for  theii-  compensa- 
tion, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  telegraph  offices  in 
every  post-office  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  all  the  telegraph  lines 
in  the  United  States  to-day  could  be  duplicated  for  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  He  asked  me  what  it 
would  cost  to  run  lines  to  all  the  post-offices. 

Mr.  White.  What  is  the  life  of  a  telegraph  line  ? 

Mr.  Green.  We  took  down  wire  lately  that  was  thirty-three 
years  old. 

Mr.  White.  Is  that  the  average  life  of  a  telegraph  wire  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No.  In  Pittsburgh  and  places  where  there  is  sul- 
phurous smoke  in  the  atmosphere  ten  years  is  the  longest  they 
last.  They  get  honeycombed  with  this  sulphurous  smoke.  In 
a  high,  dry  country  the  wires  last  longer.  We  took  down  wires 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  that  were  twenty-eight  years 
old,  and  they  were  pretty  good  wires  then.  The  only  objec- 
tion was  that  this  wire  was  too  small.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
telegraphy  they  put  up  smaller  wires  than  we  use  now. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  if  it  costs  about  sixty  million  dollars  to 
put  up  lines  of  telegraph  to  every  post-office,  and  the  life  of  a 
telegraph  wire  would  be  somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty - 
five  years,  now  how  much  would  it  cost  to  buy  chemicals,  pay 
employes,  and  operate  the  lines,  in  your  judgment,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Green.  One  big  cost  is  the  maintenance.  A  line  has 
to  be  maintained  all  the  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
line  will  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  without  being  kept  in  con- 
dition. The  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company  are  being 
improved  continually.     The  poles  do  not  last  as  long  as  the 
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wires  by  a  good  deal,  though  the  cedar  poles  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Is  there  any  diflSculty  in  finding  cedar  poles  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Green.  From  the  South  we  get  them  from  the  Tennes- 
see mountains  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  West  we  get 
them  from  Canada.  They  seem  to  be  abundant  yet.  As  to 
the  cost  of  operating  I  will  give  you  some  items.  Our  ex- 
penses for  operators  the  last  calendar  year,  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  was  five  millions  and  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  White.  For  how  many  operators  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  the  operators  that  were  paid  out  of  that 
did  not  number  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand.  The  em- 
ployes on  the  line,  paid  and  unpaid,  that  are  in  our  service, 
number  twenty-two  thousand,  but  that  embraces  a  great  many 
that  get  commissions  and  a  great  many  that  are  employed  by 
the  railroads,  but  those  operators  included  in  this  amount  are 
those  who  receive  salaries.  The  messenger  service  costs  seven 
hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars,  and  printing  and  station- 
ery a  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  White.  How  much  for  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars, 
and  reconstruction  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  should  be  put  together.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Wjiite.  And  how  many  miles  of  line  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Green.  A  little  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  line  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  I  think 
it  is,  miles  of  wire. 

Mr.  White.  You  will  publish  those  figures  with  your  state- 
ments, will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  have  not  made  it  a  part  of  my  argument,  but 
I  will  give  them. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  do. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  Committee  rises  I  will  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  matter  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  our  time, 
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and  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  we  ought  to  meet  oftener. 
To-morrow  is  Saturday,  and  I  presume  none  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  will  have  to  attend  other  committee 
meetings,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  our  Committee  meets  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  add  that  if  the  Government  should 
take  the  telegraph  they  would  have  to  take  it  upon  appraise- 
ment by  some  sort  of  commission,  and  I  do  not  want  to  forestall 
any  estimates  of  value.  The  value  could  be  very  easily  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  make  a  request  of  this  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  people, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  as  full  Committee  as  possible  when  I 
reply  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Company.  I  did  not  expect  it  would  be  necessary  to 
appear  before  you  again,  but  such  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  here  to-day  that  I  wish  to  reply  to  them,  and 
I  wish  to  do  it  carefully.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  a 
day  appointed  when  I  may  appear  here  and  reply  to  the  doc- 
tor's statements. 

Mr.  KoGERs.  How  many  days  do  you  require  to  prepare  for 
your  argument ;  how  far  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Any  time. 

After  some  debate  upon  the  part  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Committee  meet  on  Tues- 
day next,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was 
allowed  an  hour  in  which  to  make  his  statement. 
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